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My DEAR 1 
HE little preſent which 
1 is now offered to your 
acceptance, if it have no other 
value, will at leaſt evince the 
ſincerity and _ warmth of my 
affection for you. It will ſhew 
that you have been the objects 
of my fondeſt attention, and 
tendereſt ſolicitude. The buſtle 
J of 
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of the town, and the anxieties 
of an active profeſſion, have 
indeed neceſſarily diverted my 
thoughts, and at times ex- 
eluded your image from my 
mind; but, like the bird which 
you have hunted from her neſt, 
my heart has ſoon returned to 
the place where all its pleaſing 
cares are centred. In our de- 

lightful retirement, at Hart-Hill, 
| every thing around me has con- 
ſpired to ſuggeſt ideas of your 
| health, your happineſs, or im- 
provement. The ſetting ſun, 
the ſhady tree, the whiſpering 
| breeze, or the fragrant flower, 
| have alike furniſhed ſome. tale 
[| G9, : or 


or — Which has been ap- 
plied to your instruction. 


When you. recolle& theſe 
Leſſons of Wiſdom and Virtue, 
I flatter myſelf, you will aſſoci- 

ate with them the paternal en- 
dearments, with which they were 
delivered; and that I ſhall live 
with honour in your memories, 
when forgotten by the world, 
and mouldering in the duſt. 
Such immortality I am more 
ambitious to obtain, than all 
the fame which learning or phi- 
loſophy beſtows. 


Adieu! my dear children. 
May you be wiſe, virtuous, and 
happy ! 


* „ 

happy And hereafter may we 
meet, to part no more, in thoſe 
regions of the bleſſed, where 
our knowledge and felicity will 
be for ever increaſing, and 
where we ſhall enjoy together 
the glorious preſence of our 
common Father, the Parent of 
the univerſe | 
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THOMAS PERCIVAL, 
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As the following Tales and Reflections 
| will fall into other hands, beſides 
thoſe of the author's children, for whoſe 
uſe they were ſolely intended; it may be 
proper to acquaint the reader, that three 
objects of inſtruction have been principally 
kept in view. The firſt and leading one is 
to refine the feelings of the heart, and to in- 
ſpire the mind with the love of moral excel- 
lence. And ſurely, nothing can operate 
more forcibly, than ſtriking pictures of the 
the beauty of virtue, and the deformity of 
vice ; which at once convince the judgment, 
and leave a laſting impreſſion on the imagi- 
nation. Dry precepts are little attended to, 
$a A 
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and ſoon forgotten: And if inculcated 
with ſeverity, they produce in youth an aver- 
ſion to every ſubject of ſerious reflection; 
teaching them, as Eraſmus juſtly obſerves, 
virtutem ſimul odiſſe et noſſe. 


The ſecond deſign, of this little work, is 
to awaken curioſity, to excite the ſpirit of 
inquiry, and to convey, in a lively and en- 
tertaining manner, a knowledge of the works 
of God. On this account, a ftrict attention 
has been paid to truth and nature. No im- 


probabilities are related ; and moſt of the 


Narrations are conformable to the uſual 
courſe of things, or derived from the records 
of hiſtory. 


The third end propoſed, is to promote a 
more early acquaintance with the uſe of 
words and idioms. Theſe being only the 
arbitrary marks of our ideas, ſuch as are 
moſt proper and expreſſive may be learned, 
with no leſs facility, than the vulgar and 
familiar forms of ſpeech. 
It 
* Longum iter per precepta; breve et efficax per 
exempl a. 
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It will, be. acknowledged that theſe are 
highly intereſting, and. important objects ; 
but the attainment of them muſt depend 
upon the attention of the learner, and the 
capacity of his parent or tutor to explain 
the terms; point out the analogies, and en- 
force the reflections which are here deliver- 
ed. To the younger pupil, therefore, every 
tale, that is ſuited to his years, ſhould be 
made a diſtinct leſſon, and a reaſonable time 
allotted for the fulleft illuſtration of it. And 
when the words, the ſubject, and the moral 
are clearly underſtood, his curioſity concern- 
ing whatever may be connected with, or 
ſuggeſted by them, ſhould be gratified and 
eee | 


Such an early exertion of almoſt eve 
faculty of the mind, cannot fail to enliven 
the imagination, - quicken the apprehenſion, 
enlarge the underſtanding, and give ſtrength 
and ſolidity to the judgment. And theſe 
are the moſt valuable advantages, which can 
be derived from the compleateſt education, 
For half of what we learn in youth is ſoon 
loſt in oblivion ; and ſerves only for the ex- 
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erciſe and improvement of our capacities. 
So limited, indeed, are the powers of me- 
mory, that every man of letters may apply 
to himſelf, what Dr. Bentley ſaid of Dr. 
Gooch, with a pride diſgraceful to learning, 
I have FORGOTTEN more knowledge than he 
POSSESSES. | 


The TOI ORE of Themes generally 
forms a part of the ſyſtem of education, in 
public ſchools. But the taſk is always irk- 


tome to boys, and ſeldom well executed by 


them; becauſe a grave, didactic, and me- 
thodical diſcourſe is not ſuited to their taſte 
and genius. The writing of tales and fables, 
with moral reflections, might perhaps be a 
more uſeful and entertaining exerciſe ; as' it 
would afford a greater latitude for invention, 
would better diſplay the powers of imagina- 
tion, and would produce the happy talent 
of relating familiar and trivial occurrences 


U ich caſe and elegance. 


No attention has been paid to ſyſtem, in 
the arrangement of the articles contained in 


this volume. They are placed in the order 
in 
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in which they were written; and they were 
written, at various times, as leiſure allowed, or 
as the ſubjects of them were: ſuggeſted, by | 
family incidents, and other fortuitous circum- 
ſtances. But though the tales axe ſeverally * 
adapted to certain ages and oceafions, it is 
hoped that their utility will not be confined 
within ſuch preciſe and narrow limits. The a- 
muſements and inſtructions, evenofearly youth 
are reviewed in manhood with: ſatisfaction. 
and advantage. And as the ſame objects, at 
different periods of life, excite different 
ideas and reflections, the leſſons which are 
comprehenſible to an intelligent boy of ten, 
may furniſn new matter to him at twenty, 
and. be intereſting to others of every age. 


Perhaps ſome apology may be thought 
neceſſary for the publicaiion of a work, in 
many reſpects of a private nature, and pro- 
feſſedly written by a parent, for the in- 
ſtruction only of his own children. The au- 
thor chuſes not to plead, though he might 

B 2 with 


„I read in Livy,” ſays Montaigne, what ano- 
te ther man does not $660 Plutarch read in him what 1 
c do not,” 
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with truth, the ſolicitation of his moſt judi- 

cious friends, who have honoured his under 
taking with their approbation. He relies 
on the candour of the public; conſcious 
that he is influenced by no other motive than 
a ſincere defire th do good. And he flatters 
himſelf that precepts which have flowed 
from the heart, will reach the heart; and 
produce impreſſions on the tender minds of 
youth, not to be expected from the Wiſeſt 
maxitns, delivered with en and WER 
ene: Hi 55 13 
e H, wo 7 FN01759197 DIG ö 
neee -porgie,” Ae, Alque in 
fludia incumbite, ut ot vobis honor, et amitis 
utilitati, et Reipublitae emolimenth eſſe pofhtis.*- 
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H SCRIPSI, NON OTljJ AB UN DAN TIA, SED 
AMORIS ERGA TE. 
Cc. Ey1sT, 
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IDLENESS AND IRRESOLUTION, 
SED 
ORACE, a celebrated Roman poet, relates, 
that a country man, who wanted to pals a 
river, ſtood loitering on the banks of it, in the 
fooliſh expectation that a current ſo rapid, would 
ſoon diſcharge its waters. But the ſtream ſtill flow- 
ed, increaſed, perhaps, by freſh torrents from the 
mountains; and it muſt for ever flow, becauſe the 
ſources from which it is derived are inexhauſtible. 


IST, 


Thus the 2dle and irręſolute youth trifles over his 
books, or waſtes in play his precious moments; 
deterring the taſk of improvement, which at firſt is 
ealy to be accompliſhed, but which will become 
more and more difficult, the longer 1t be neglected. 


2 CRUELTY 


+ MORAL TALES 


"CRUELTY To INSECTS 


R. Melmoth, in one of his elegant letters, in- 
forms his friend, that the ſnails have had 
more than their ſhare of his peaches and nectarines 
this ſeaſon ; but that he deems it a ſort of cruelty 
to ſuffer them to be deſtroyed. It ſeems to be his 
opinion, that it 1s no leſs inhuman to cruſh to death 
a harmleſs inſett, whoſe only offence is, that he 
cats the food which nature has provided for his ſul. 
tenance, than it would be to kill a more bulky 
creature for the ſame reaſon. For the ſenſations 
of many inſects are, at leaſt, as exquiſite as thoſe 
ot animals of more enlarged dimenſions. The mil- 
lipedes rolls itſelf round upon the {hghteſt touch; 
and the ſnail draws in her horns upon the firſt ap- 
proach of the hand. Such inſtances of ſenſibility 


certainly confirm the obſervation of our inimitable | 


Shakeſpeare, who teaches us that 


— "The poor beetle which we tread upon, 
In corporal ſufferance tees a pang as great 
As when a giant dies, 


But whilſt we encourage theſe amiable feelings 
of the heart, we mult not forget that humanity it- 
ſelf may be carried to an unreaſonable, and even 
ridiculous extreme. Mr. Bayle relates that Bellar- 
mine, a Romiſh faint, patiently ſuffered the fleas, 
and other vermin, to prey upon him. We. ſhall 


have 
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have Heaven, ſaid he, to reward us for our Suffer- 
ings; but theſe poor creatures have 'only the enjoy- 


ment of this preſent life. 


— 
AFFECTION TO PARENTS. 


N amiable youth was lamenting, in terms of 
the ſincereſt grief, the death of a moſt affec- 


tionate parent. His companion endeavoured to 
conſole him by the reflection, that he had always 
behaved to the deceaſed with duty, tenderneſs, and 
reſpect. So I thought, replied the youth, whilſt 
my parent was living.: but now I recolle&, with 
pain and ſorrow, many inſtances of diſobedience 
and neglect, for which, alas! it is too late to make 
atonement. 


— . —— 
TAKING OF BIRD-NESTS. 
I HAVE found out a gift for my fair ; 
I have found where the wood pigeons breed. 

But Jet me that plunder forbear ! 

She will ſay 'tis a barbarous deed, 
For he'ne'er can be true, ſhe averr'd, 

Who can rob a poor bird of its young : 
And I lov'd her the more when I heard 

Such tenderneſs fall from her tongue, 


L have heard her with ſweetneſs unfold, 
How that pity was due to a dove: 
That it ever attended the bold ; 
And ſhe call'd it the ſiſter of love. SHENSTONP. 


C's O N 
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ON THE SAME. 


A BOY, who was a great deſtroyer of neſts, had 
carefully preſerved one, that he might enjoy 
the cruel pleaſure of confining in a cage the poor 
birds, who had the ſame natural right to liberty 
with himſelf, A hungry cat diſcovered the neſ}, 
and devoured the unfeathered brood. The boy 
bewailed his loſs, and vowed revenge upon the cat; 
not reflecting on the many neſts which he had wan. 
tonly plundered, whilſt the cat was impelled, by the 
dictates of nature, to ſatisfy a craving appetite. 


* 


— — . — 
TENDERNESS TO MOTHERS, 
M 


ARK that parent hen, ſaid a father to his be. 

loved ſon, With what anxious care does 
ſhe call together her off-ſpring, and cover them 
with her expanded wings. The kite 1s hovering in 
the air, and diſaþpointed of his prey, may perhaps 
dart upon the hen herſelf, and bear her off in his 
talons ! 


Does not this ſight ſuggeſt to you the tenderneſs 
and affeftion of your mother? Her watchful care 
protected you in the helpleſs period of infancy, 
when ſhe nouriſhed you with her milk, taught your 
limbs to move, and your tongue to liſp its unformed 
accents. In childhood ſhe has mourned over your 
little griefs; has rejoiced in your innocent delights; 
has adminiſtered to you the healing balm in ſick— 

neſs ; 
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neſs; and has inflilled into your mind the love of 
truth, of virtue, and of wiſdom. Oh! cheriſh 
every ſentiment of reſpect for ſuch a mother, She 
merits your warmeſt gratitude, eſteem, and venera- 
uon. 


* _ 


THE FOLLY OF CRYING UPON TRIFLING 
OCCASIONS, 


an. A LITTLE girl, who uſed to weep bitterly for 

the moſt trifling hurt, was one day attacked 
by a furious dog. Her cries reached the ſervants 
of the family ; but they paid little attention to what 
they were ſo much accuſtomed to hear. It hap- 
pened, however, very fortunately, that a country 
be. man paſſed by, who, with great humanity, reſcued 
oes che child from the devouring teeth, of the dog. 


* — — — 
aps 1NTEMPERANCE. 


* e when a youth, being 2: the court of 
his grandfather Aſtyages, undertook one day 
to be the cup-bearer at table. It was the duty of 


eſs this officer to taſte the liquor, before it was pre- 
arc fented to the king. Cyrus, without performing 
Gs this ceremony, delivered the cup in a very gracetyul 
* manner to his grandfather. The king reminded 


him of his omiſhon, which he imputed to forget- 
"WF fulneſs. No, replied Cyrus, I was afraid to taſte, 
becauſe 1 apprehended there was poiſon in the li— 
| quor: For not long ſince, at an entertainment 
1 C 3 which 
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which you gave, I obſerved that the lords of your 
court, after drinking of it, became noiſy, quarrel. 
ſome, and frantic. Even you, Sir, ſeemed to have 
forgotten that you were a king. | 


XEN OPHON, 


CROSS L TT F — 


PACK of ravenous fox hounds were halt 

ſtarved in their kennel, to reader them more 
furious and eager in the chace ; and were ſeverely 
laſhed every day by a mercileſs. keeper, that they 
might be diſciplined to the ſtricteſt obſervance of 
his looks and commands. It happened that this 
petty tyrant entered the kennel without his ſcourge. 
The dogs obſerved his defenceleſs ſtate ; and in- 
ſtantly flying upon him, at once ſatiated their hun- 
ger and revenge,-by tearing him to pieces, 


Whilft you pity the unhappy fate of the keeper, | 


lament that, in a civilized country, ſuch crueltics 
ſhould be exerciſed, as to give occalion to it. 


— . — — 
SB W 7 © % EE of. 


WS have ſeen the huſbandman ſcattering his 
ſeed upon the furrowed ground. It ſprings 
up, is gathered into his barns, and crowns his la- 
bours with joy and plenty.—Thus the man who 
diſtributes his fortune with generoſity and prudence, 
is amply repaid by the gratitude of thoſe whom he 

obliges, 
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obliges, by the approbation of his own mind, and 
che favour of God. 


— . — 


THE PERT AND THE IGNORANT ARE PRONE 
TO RIDICULE. 


GENTLEMAN, of a grave deportment, was bu- 
ſily engaged in blowing bubbles of ſoapand wa- 
ter, and was attentively obſerving them, as they ex- 
panded and burſt in the ſunſhine. A pert youth fell 
i into a fit of loud laughter, at a light ſo ſtrange, and 
9 which ſhewed, as he thought, ſuch folly and inſani— 
FO ty.—Be aſhamed, young man, ſaid one who paſſed 


vp by, of your rudeneſs and ignorance. You now be. 
155 hold the greateſt Philoſopher of the age, Sir Iſaac 
e. Newton, inveſligating the nature of light and co- 
bg lours, by a ſeries of experiments, no leſs curious 
1- WF than uſeful, though you deem them childiſh and in- 
ſignificant. 
A on” + 
es | 


COMPASSION TO THE POOR. 


P I T Y the ſorrows of a poor old man, | 

Who trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 

Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, | 
Oh | give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your Kore, | 


35 Theſe tatter'd cloaths my poverty beſpeak, | 


5 Theſe hoary locks proclaim my lengthen d years; 
* And many a furrow in my grieſ- worn cheek | 
e, Has been the channel to a flood ef tears. 


es, | Yon | 


* 
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Yon houſe, erected on the riſing ground, 

With tempting aſpe& drew me from my road; 
For Plenty there a reſidence has found, 

And Grandeur a magnificent abode. 


Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ! 
Here, as 1 crav'd a morſel of their bread, 

A pamper'd menial drove me from the door, 
To ſeek a ſhelter in an humbler ſhed. 


Oh f take me to your hoſpitable dome; 
Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my paſſage to the friendly tomb, 
For I am poor and miſerably old. 


Should I reveal the ſources of my grief, 
If ſoft humanity e'er touch'd your breaſt, - 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity would not be repreſt. 


Heaven ſends misfortunes ; why ſhould we repine ? 
"Tis Heaven has brought me to the ſtate you ſee ; 


And your condition may be ſoon like mine, 
The child of ſorrow, and of miſery. 


A little farm was my paternal Iot, 

Then Like the lark 1 ſprightly hail'd the morn; 
But ah; oppreſſion fore'd me from my cot, 

My cattle dy'd, and blighted was my corn. 


My daughter, once the comfort of my age, 
Lur'd by a villain from her native home, 

Is caſt abandon'd on the world's wide ſtage, 
And doom d in ſcanty poverty to roam. 
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My tender wife, ſweet ſoother of my care! 
Struck with ſad anguiſh at the ſtern decree, 

Fell, ling'ring fell, a victim to deſpair, 

And left the world to wretchedneſs and me. 


Pity the ſorrows of a poor old man, 

Whoſe trembling limbs have borne him to your door, 
Whoſe days are dwindled to the ſhorteſt ſpan, 

Oh! give relief, and Heaven will bleſs your ſtore, 


Taz SPEAKER, BY DR, Eurizr b. 
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PARENTAL AFFECTION, 
1 E white bear of Greenland and Spitzbergen 


is conſiderably larger than the brown bear ot 
Europe, or the black bear of North America. 
This animal lives upon fiſn, and ſeals, and is not 
only ſeen upon land in the countries bordering on 
the North Pole, but often on floats of ice, ſeveral 
leagues at ſea, The following relation is extracted 
from the Journal of a Voyage, for making Diſcove- 
ries towards the North Pole.' 


EARLY in the morning, the man at the maſt. 
head of the Carcale, gave notice that three bears 
were making their way very faſt over the ice, and 
that they were directing their courſe towards the 
ſhip. They had, without queſtion, been invited 
by the ſcent of the blubber of a ſea horſe, killed a 
few days before, which the men had ſet on fire, and 
which was burning on the ice at the time of their 
approach. They proved to be a ſhe-bear and her 
two cubs; but the cubs were nearly as large as the 

| dam, 
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-wounded the dam, but not * 


ſorely wounded, and could but juſt crawl to the 


dam. They ran eagerly to the fire, and drew out 
from the flames part of the fleſh gf the ſea horſe, 
that remained unconſumed, and ate it voracioufly. 
The crew from the ſhip threw great lamps of the fleſh 
of the ſea horſe, which they had fti]lleft, upon the ice, 
which the old bear fetched away ſingly, laid every 
Jump before her cubs as ſhe brought it, and divid- 
ing it, gave each a ſhare, reſerving but a ſmall por- 
tion to herſelf, As ſhe was fetching away the laſt 
piece, they levelled their muſkets at the cubs, and 
ſhot them both dead; and in her retreat they 


It would have drawn tears of pity from any but 
unfeeling minds, to have marked the affeftionate 
concern expreſſed by this poor beaſt, in the laſt mo- 
ments of her expiring young. Though ſhe was 


place where they lay, ſhe carried the lump of fleſh 
ſhe had fetched away, as ſhe had done others before, 
tore 1t in pieces, and laid it down before them ; and 
when ſhe ſaw that they refuſed to eat, ſhe laid her 
paws firſt upon one, and then upon the other, and 
endeavoured to raiſe them up: all this while it was 
pitiful to hear her moan. When ſhe found ſhe 
could not ſtir them, ſhe went off, and when ſhe 
had gotten at ſome diſtance, looked back and 
moaned ; and that not availing her to entice them 
away, ſhe returned, and ſmelling round them, be- 
gan to lick their wounds, She went off a ſecond 
time, as before; and having crawled a few paces, 
looked again behind her, and for ſome time ſtood 


moaning. 


Pl _ : 
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moaning, But flill her cubs not riſing to follow 


her, ſhe returned to them again, and with ſigns of 
inexpreſſible fondneſs, went xound ane, and round 
the other, pawing them,.and moaning. Finding 


at laſt that they were cold and lifeleſs, ſhe raiſed 


her head towards the ſhip; and growled a curſe 
upon the murderers ; which they returned with a 
volley of muſket balls. She fell between her cubs, 
and died, licking their wounds. 


Can you admire the maternal affection of the 
bear, and not feel if your heart the warmeſt emo- 
tions of gratitude, for the ſtronger and more per- 
mament tenderneſs, you have ſo long experienced 
from your parents ? 


— —＋—————— — 


THE FALLACY QF EXTERNAL 
APPEARANCE. 


S there any hidden beauty, ſaid Alexis to Eu- 

phronius, in that duſky, ill-ſhaped ſtone, which 
which you examine with ſo much attention ? 
I am admiring the wonderful properties, not the 
the beauty, replied Euphronius, which it poſſeſſes. 
It is by means of this ſtone that the mariner ſteers 
his trackleſs courſe through the vaſt ocean ; and 
without it, the ſpices of the Eaſt, the mines of 
Peru, and all the luxuries which commerce pours 
into Europe, would for ever have remained un- 
known, —The curioſity of Alexis was excited, and 


and he was impatient to learn in what wonderful 
manner 
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manner ſuch advantages could be derived from a 
ſubſtance apparently of ſo little value.—This mag. 
net or loadſtone, for it is known by both names, 
ſaid Euphronius, imparts to iron the property of 
ſettling itſelf, when nicely balanced, in a direction 
nearly North and South. The ſailor is, therefore, 
furniſhed with an unerring guide in the midſt of the 
ocean. For when he faces the North, the Eaſt and 
Welt are readily aſcertained, the former lying to his 
right, and the latter to bis left hand. And from 
theſe ſeveral points, the ſubdiviſions of the mari- 
ner's compals are formed. The figure of a ſtar, 
which you ſo often draw upon paper, will give 
you a clear idea of the compaſs. Make yourſelf 
a maſter of it ; and from the preſent inſtance of 
your want of knowledge, learn a becoming mo- 
deſty in the judgments, which you form concern- 
ing the productions of nature. The whole crea- 


tion is the workmanſhip of an Omnipotent Being: 


and though we cannot always trace the marks of 
harmony, beauty, or uſefulneſs, yet doubtleſs to 
the eye of a ſuperior intelligence, every part of it 
diſplays infallible wiſdom, and unbounded good- 


nels. 


-- 


— . . — ͤ FWœG—é—— 


SELFISH SORROW REPROVED. 


g was a holiday in the month of June; and 
Alexis had prepared himſelf to ſet out, with a 
party of his companions, upon a little journey of 
pleaſure. But the ſky lowered, tho' clouds ga- 
thered, and he remained for ſome time in anxious 

ſuſpenſe 


1 mmm W — 
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ſuſpenſe about his expedition; which at laſt was 


1 5 prevented by heavy and continued rain. The diſ- 
Not appointment overpowered his fortitude; he burſt 
T of into tears; lamented the untimely change of wea- 
ion cher; and ſullenly retuſed all conſolation. 

Ire, In the evening, the clouds were diſperſed ; the 
the MW ſun ſhone with unuſual brightneſs; and the face of 
and nature ſeemed to be renewed in verſal beauty. Eu- 
hs phronius conducted Alexis into the fields. The 
om ſtorm of paſſion in his breaſt was now tilled ; and 
i- the ſerenity of the air, the muſic of the feathered 
ar, ſongſters, the verdure of the meadows, and the 
ve ſweet perfumes which breathed around, regaled 
elk every ſenſe, and filled his mind with peace and joy. 
of Don't you remark, ſaid Euphronius, the deliglt- 
10- ful change which has ſuddenly taken place f in the 
n- whole creation? Recolle& che appearance of the 
a- ſcene before us yeſterday. The ground was den 
- parched with a long drought ; the flowers hid tte 
0 


drooping heads; no fragrant odours were per ce: 
ed; and vegetation ſeemed to ceaſe, To what 
cauſe muſt we impute the revival of nature? — O 


d- the rain which fell this morning, replied Alexis, 
with a modeſt confuſion, He was ſtruck with the 
ſelfiſhneſs and folly of his conduf ; and his own 
bitter reflections anticipated the reproofs of Eu- 
phronius. | 

d 

a 

1 

| - 

$ 
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HONESTY AND GENEROSITY. © 

POOR man, who was door:keeper. to a 
houſe in Milan, found a purſe which con- 

tained two hundred crowns. The man who had loſt 
it, informed by a public advertiſement, came to the 
houſe, and giving ſufficient proof that the. purſe 
belonged ta him, the door-keeper reſtored it. Full 
of joy and gratitude, the owner offered his benefac- 
tor twenty crowns, which he abſolutely refuſed, 
Ten were then propoſed, and afterwards fiv e: but 
the door-keeper ſtill continuing ine xorable, the 
man threw his purſe upon the ground, and in an 
angry tone cried, © I have loft nothing, nothing at 
all, if you thus refuſe to accept of a gratuity.” 
The door-keeper then conſented to receive five 
crowns, which he immediately diſtributed amongſt 


the poor. 


ROLLIN, 
———————c— ẽůꝛ-— r? 
A GENEROUS RETURN FOR AN INJURY, 


AJ HEN the great Conde commanded: the 
Spaniſh army, and laid ſiege to one of the 
French towns in Flanders, a ſoldier being ill treat- 
ed by a general officer, and ſtruck ſeveral times 
with a cane, for ſome diſreſpectful words he had let 
fall, anſwered very coolly, that he ſhould ſoon make 
him repent of it. Fifteen days afterwards, the ſame _ 
general officer ordered the colonel of the trenches 


to find a bold and intrepid fellow, to execute an 


1mportant 
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enterpriſe, for which he promiſed a re- 
ward of a es ae. piſtoles. The foldier we are 


ogy ſpeaking of, who paſſed for the braveſt in the regi- 
lon ment, offered his ſervice, and going with thirty of 
the his comrades, which he had the liberty to make 
41. choice of, he diſcharged a very hazardous commiſ- 
dul! ſion, with ineredible courage and good fortune. 
ii Upon his return, the general officer highly com- 


fad mended him, and gave him the hundred piſtoles 
which he had promiſed. The ſoldier preſently diſ- 
tributed them amongſt his comrades, ſaying, he did 
not ſerve for pay, and demanded,only that, if his 
late action ſeemed to deſerve any recompenſe, they 
would make him an officer. And now, fir, adds 
he to the general, who did not know him, I am the 
ſoldier whom you abuſed ſo much fifteen days ago, 
and I then told you, I would make you repent of it, 
The general, in great admiration, and melting into 
tears, threw his arms around his neck, begged his 
pardon, and gave him a commiſſion that very day. | 
| ROLLIN. | 
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WE TOO OFTEN JUDGE OF MEN BY THE 
SPLENDOUR, AND NOT BY THE MERIT 
OF THEIR ACTIONS. 


es 

et LEXAN DE R demanded of a pirate, 

e whom he had taken, by what right he infeſt- | 
” ed the ſeas? By the ſame right, replied he boldly, - | 
'S that you enſlave the world. But 1 am called a rob- | 
1 ber, becauſe I have only one ſmall veſſel; and you | 


1 D 2 are | | 
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are ſtyled a conqueror, becauſe you command great 
fleets and armies. 
Cicero, 


— ——— — 


— 


SILENCE AND RESERVE REPROVED, 


8 OPHRON# was frequently the companion 
of Euphronius, in his various journeys. He 
was a youth of obſervation, but indulged too much 
a natural reſerve of temper. His couſins complain. 
ed that he who ſo often enjoyed amuſement him- 
ſelf, ſhould contribute ſo little to the general enter- 
tainment of the family. At firſt they intended. to 
petition Euphronius to carry him no more abroad ; 

but a good-natured ſtratagem anſwered better the 
purpole of reproof. They agreed that each ſhould 
purſue, fora few days, a conduct fimilar to that of 
Sophron, One viſited the magnificent Muſeum of 
Mr. Lever at Alkrington; another went to a very 
diverting comedy; and a third ſailed, with a party, 
upon the Duke of Bridgewater's Canal, and view- 
ed all the wonders of that ſtupendous undertaking. 
But when they returned home, the chearful com- 
munications of friendſhip were ſuppreſſed ; and the 
uſual eagerneſs to diſcloſe all which they had feen, 
was converted into ſilence and reſerve. No ſocial 
converſe entivened the evening hours, and the 
ſprightlineſs of youth gave place to mute ſolemnity. 

Sophron remarked the change with ſurprize and 
ſolicitude. He felt the loſs of that gaiety and un- 

reſerved 


* The Author's Nephew. 


preat 


RO. 
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reſerved intercourſe, which he ſeldom promoted, 
but of which he loved to participate. And when 
the deſign ot his couſins was explained to him, he 
candidly acknowledged, * promiſed to amend 
his fault, 


* 
—— — — 
d 


CRUELTY TO INSECTS, 


A CERTAIN youth indulged himſelf in the 


_ cruel entertainment of torturing and killing 


flies. He tore off their wings and legs, and then 
watched, with pleaſure, their impotent efforts to 
eſcape from him. Sometimes he coltefted a num- 
ber of them together, and Truſhed them at once to 
death; glorying, like many a celebrated hero, in 
the devaſtation he committed. Alexis remonſtra- 
ted with him, in vain, on this barbarous conduct. 
He could not perſuade him to believe that flies are 
capable of pain, and have a right, no lefs than our- 


felves, to life, liberty, and enjoyment. The ſigns - 


of agony, which, when tormented, they expreſs, 
by the quick and various contortions of their bo. 

dies, he neither underſtood, nor would attend to, 
Alexis had a microſcope; and he deſtred his 
companion, one day, to examine a moſt beautiful 
and ſurpriſing animal. Mark, ſaid» he, how it is 
ſtudded from head to tail with black and ſilver, and 
its body all over beſet with the moſt curious briſtles! 
The head contains a pair of lively eyes, encircled 
with ſilver hairs; and the trunk conſiſts of two 
Parts, which told over each other. The whole 
D 3 body 


. 
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body is ornamented with plumes and dec orations. 
which ſurpaſs all the luxuries of dreſs, in the courts 
of the greateſt princes. Pleaſed and altoniſhed with 
what he ſaw, the youth was impatient to know the 
name and properties of this wonderful animal. It 
was withdrawn from the magnifier; and when offer- 
ed to his naked eye, proved to be a poor fly, which 
had been the victim of his wanton cruelty. * 


THE HONOUR AND ADVANTAGE OF-.A 
CONSTANT ADHERENCE TO TRUTH. 


ETRARCH, a celebrated Italian-Poet, who. 

flouriſhed about four hundred years ago, re- 
commended, himſelf to the confidence and affeftion 
of Cardinal Colonna, in whoſe family he reſided,, 
by, his candour, and ſtrict regard to truth. A vio- 
lent quarrel occurred in the houſhold of this no- 
bleman, which was carried ſo far, that recourſe 
was had to arms. The Cardinal wiſhed to know, 
the foundation of this affair; and that. he might be 
able to. decide with juſtice, he aſſembled, all his, 
people, and obliged them to bind themſelves, by a 
moſt ſolemn oath on the Goſpels, to declare the. 
whole truth. Eyery one, without exception, ſub- 
mitted to this determination; even the Biſhop of 
Luna, brother to the . was not excuſed. 
Petrarch, in his turn, preſenting himſelf to take 


the oath, the Cardinal cloſed the book, and ſaid, 


As to you, Petrarch, your word is ſufficient,” * 


» See the Life of Petrarch, elegantly tranſlated 1 
Mrs. Dobſon, 


A bor 
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A ſtory ſimilar to this, is related of Zenocrates; 
an Athenian, Philoſopher, who lived three hundred 
years before Chriſt, and was educated in the ſchool 
of Plato. The people of Athens entertained ſo high 
an opinion of his probity, that one day When he 
approached. the altar, to confirm by an oath the 
truth of what he had aſſerted, the judges. unani- 
mouſly declared his word to be ſufficient evidence. 


$SLOTH CONTRASTED WITH INDUSTRY. 


HE Sloth is an animal of South America; 
America; and is ſo ill formed for motion, 
that a few paces are often the journey of a week; 
and ſo indiſpoſed to move, that he never changes 
his place, but when impelled by the ſevereſt ſtings 
of hunger. He lives upon the leaves, fruit, and 
flowers of trees, and often on 4he bark itfelf, when 
nothing beſides is left for his ſubſiſtence. As a 
large quantity of food 1s receſſary for his ſupport, 
he generally ſtrips a tree of all its verdure in leſs 
than a fortnight : And being then deſtitute of food, 
he drops down, like a lifeleſs maſs, from the - 
branches to the ground. After remaining torpid 
ſome time; from the ſhock received by the fall, 
he prepares for a journey to ſome neighbouring 
tree, to which he crawls with a motion almoſt im- 
perceptible. At length arrived, he aſcends the 
trunk, and devours with. famiſhed appetite, what- 
ever.the branches afford, By conſuming the bark, 
| he 


. 
| 
| 
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he ſoon deſtroys the life of the tree; and thus the 
ſource is loſt, from which his fuſtenance is derived. 
Such is the miſerable ſtate of this flothful animal. 
How different are the comforts and enjoyments of 
the induſtrious Beaver! This creature is found in 
the northern parts of America; and is about two 
feet long, and one foot high. The figure of it 
fome what refembles that of a rat. In the months 
of June and July, the beavers allemble, and form a 
ſociety which generally conſiſts of more than two 
hundred. They always fix their abode by the ſide 
of a lake or river; and in order to make a dead wa- 
ter above and below, they erect, with incredible 
labour, a dam or pier, perhaps fourſcore or a hun- 
dred feet long, and ten or twelve feet thick at the 
baſe. When this dike is compleated, they build 
their ſeveral apartments, which are divided into 
three ſtories, The firſt is beneath the level of the 
mole, and is for the, .moſt part full of, water. The 
walls of their habitations are perpendicular, and 
about two feet thick, It any wood project from 
them, they cut it off with their teeth, which are 
more ſeryiceable than ſaws: And by the help of 
their tails, they plaifter all their works with a kind 
of mortar, which they prepare of dry graſs and 
clay, mixed together. In Auguſt or September they 
begin to lay up their ſtores of food; which conſiſt 
of the woad of the birch, the plane. and of ſome 
other trees. Thus they paſs the 299 winter in 

eaſe and plenty. 
Theſe two American animals, contraſted with 
cach other, afford a moſt ſtriking picture of the 
bleſlings 


bl 
ne 
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bleſſings of induſtry, and the Ow and wretched. 
neſs of ſloth. 


THE FOLLY AND ODIOUSNESS OF 
AFFECTATION., 


UCY, Emilia, and Sophronia, ſeated on a 

bank of daifies, near a purling ſtream, were 
liſtening to the muſic of a neighbouring grove. 
The ſun gilded, with his ſetting beams, the weſtern 
ſky; gentle zephyrs breathed around; and the fea- 
thered ſongſters ſeemed to vie with each other, in 
their evening notes of gratitude and praiſe. De- 
lighted with the artleſs melody of the linnet, the 
goldfinch, the woodlark, and the thruſh, they were 
all ear, and obſerved not a peacock, which had 
ſtrayed from a diſtant farm, and was approaching 
them with a majeſtic pace and expanded plumage. 
The harmony of the concert was ſoon interrupted 
by the loud and harſh cries of this ſtately bird; 
which, though chaſed away by Emilia, continued 
his vociferations with the confidence that conſcious 
beauty too often inſpires. Does this fooliſh bird, 


_ ſaid Lucy, fancy that he is qualified to ſing, becauſe 


he is furniſhed with a ſpreading tail, ornamented 
with the richeſt colours? I know not, replied 
Sophronia, whether the peacock be capable of ſuch 
a reflection; but I hope that you and Emilia will 
always avoid the diſplay of whatever 1s. inconſiſtent 
with your ſex, your ſtation, or your character. 
Shun aſſectation in all its odious forms; aſſume no 
borrowed airs ; and be content to. pleaſe, to ſhine, 

or 


— — — — 
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or to be uſeful, in the way which nature points out, 
and 1 reaſon approves. | 


— ee 


THE "PASSIONS SHOULD BE GOVERNED 
| 'BY REASON. 


OPHRON and Alexis had frequently heard 
Euphrenius mention the experiment of ſtilling 
the waves with oil, made by his friend Doftor 
Franklin. They were impatient to repeat it; and 
a briſk wind proving favourable to the trial, they 
haſtened, one evening, to a ſheet of water in the 
pleaſure grounds of Eugenio, near Hart-Hill. The 
oil was ſcattered upon the pool, and ſpread itſelf 
inſtantly on all ſides, calming the whole ſurface of 
the water, and refleQting the moſt beautiful colours. 
Elated "with ſucceſs, the youths returned to Eu- 
phronius, to inquire the cauſe of ſuch a wonder- 
ful appearance. He informed them that the wind 
blowing upon water which is covered with a coat 
of oil, flides ever the furface of it, and produces 
no friction that can raiſe a wave, But this curious 
philoſophical fact, ſaid he, ſuggeſts a moſt impor- 
tant moral reflettion. When you ſuffer yourſelves 
to be ruffled by paſſion, your minds reſemble the 
puddle in a florm. But reaſon, if you hearken to 
her voice, will then, like oil poured upon the water, 
calm the turbulence within you, and reſtore you.to 
fereaity and peace. 


AFFECTION 
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P AFFECTION, EXTENDED ro INANIMATE 
OBJECTS, 
1 EAUrHUI tree grew, in an k open ſpace, 
oppoſite to the parlour. windows of Euphro- 


nius's houſe, in .Manchelter. It was an object 
u hich. his family often contemplated with 4 4-4 


T The verdant foliage, witli which it was covered, 
4 gave an early indication of ſpring; its. ſpreading 
p branches furniſhed an agreeable ſhade, and temper- 
ed the heat of the noon-tide ſun; and the falling 
4 leaves, in autumn, marked the varying ſeaſons, 
p and warned them of the approach of winter. One 
7 luckleſs morning, the ax was laid to the root of this 
if admired tree; and it fell a lamented victim to the 
f rage for building, which depopulates the country, 
. and multiplies miſery, diſeaſes, and death, by che 
7 enlargement of great towns. | 
1 Lou now feel, ſaid Euphronius to Alexis, on 
4 this occaſion, the force of that good-natured remark 
of Mr. Addifon, in one of the ſpectators, that he 
” ſhould not care to have an old ſtump pulled up, 
a which he had remembered ever ſince he was a child. 


The affeftions of a generous heart are extended, by 
the early aſſociation of ideas, to almoſt every fur- 
A rounding object. Hence the delight which we re- 
ceive from reviſiting thoſe ſcenes, in hien we 
- paſſed our youth; the ſchool where our firſt friend- 
thips were formed; or the academic groves in 
which tair ſcience unveiled Herſelf 1 0 our enraprat- 
ed view. 
Suetonious 


DN 
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Suetonius relates, that the Roman emperor Veſ. 
fian went conſtantly every year, to paſs the ſum- 
mer in a {mall country houſe gear Rieti, where he 
| was born, and ta which he would never add any 
embelliſhment : And that Titus, his ſucceſſor, was 
carried thither in his laſt illneſs, to die in the place 
where his. father had begun and ended” his days, 
The emperor Pertinax, ſays Capitolinus, during the 
© time of his abode in Liguria, lodged in his father's 
houſe ; and raiſing a great number of magnificent 
buildings around it, he left the cottage in the midſt, 
| a ſtriking monument of his delicacy of ſentiment, 


and greatneſs of ſoul. 


—— 
1 A TRIBUTE TO FRIENDSHIP; AND A - 
| PATTERN FOR IMITATION. | 


1 


22 U were lamenting the other day, my dear 
Alexis, the loſs of a beautiful tree, cut down 
in its prime, and when crowned with all its leafy 
honours. I am now mourning, continued Euphro- 
mus, a more diſtreſstul and untimely ſtroke, which 
has ſevered from me Philander, the counſellor of 
my youth, and the friend and companion of my 
riper years. He poſſeſſed a ſolid judgment, and 
enlarged underſtanding ; and, what 1s rarely found 
united with them, a lively imagination, a quick 
conception, and refined taſte. His knowledge was 
rather general and extenſive than profound; but 
his ideas were ſo well arranged, that he bad them 

always 
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always at command, and could, converſe on every 
lubjett with eaſe, propriety, and even maſterly ſkill. 
His pulpit compoſitions were rational, nervous, aud 
pathetic ; his delivery was manly, animated, and 
affecting. Strongly impreſſed himſelf with the di- 
vine truths of religion, and the ſacred obligations 
of morality, he enforced them on the minds of his | 
audience with an energy irrefiſtibly perſuaſive. An 
aſſemblage of virtues conſtituted his moral charac, 
ter. His heart was tenderneſs and humanity itſslt; 


his friendſhip warm, ſteady, and diſintereſted; his 


benevolence univerſal; and his integrity inviolate. 
Nor were theſe the untried virtues of retirement; 
for he was early engaged in the ative icenes of lite, 
and aſſaulted with difficulties which required the 
utmoſt fortitude to ſurmount.—He was not deficient - 
in thoſeexterior accompliſhments, which add charms 
to virtue, and make goodneſs ſhine with ſuperior 
luſtre. His manners were poliſhed; . his addreſs 
was eaſy and engaging; and his converſation ſpright- 
ly, entertaining, and inſtructive. As a gentleman, 
a ſcholar, a preacher, a companion, and a friend, 
he was almoſt w ithout an equal, "; 

Though my heart bleeds at the recolleQion of 
the loſs which I have ſuſtained, yet I feel a pleaſure, 


my Alexis, in bringing to your knowledge the vir- . 


wes of ſuch a character. Venerate the memory, 


and copy the bright example of Philander!* 


„he following inſcription was defi for the monu- 
ment of Philander” : — 
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MINISTER OF /THIS CONGREGATION 3 /- 
To WHICH 
HE | WAS ENDEARED 
BY 
A FAITHFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
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FOR 
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SCEPTICISM CONDENNED. Y — 

1 
OPH RON aſſerted that he could hear the 
lighteſt ſcratch of a pin, at the diſtance of ten 
yards. It is impo ſſible, ſaid Alexis; and immedi- 
ately appealed to Euphronius, Who was walking 
with chem. Though I do not believe, replied Eu- 
phromus, that Sophrop's ears are more acute than 
yours, yet J diſapprove of your haſty deciſion con- 
cerning the impoſſibility of what you ſo little under- 
ſtand.” You are ignorant of the nature of ſound, 
and of the various means by which it may be increaſ- 
ed, or quickened in its progreſs; © 4nd modeſty 
ſhoutd-Jead-yor;-m ſuch à cafe; to ſuſpend your 
judgment, till you have made the proper and ne» 
ceſſary inquiries. An opportunity now preſents 
itlelf, which will afford Sophron the ſatisfaQion he. 
deſires. Place your ear at one end of this long raf- 
ter of deal timber, and T will feraich the other end 
with à pin. Alexis obeyed, and diſlinkth) hear 
the found; which being conv eyed through the tubes 
of the wood,” was augmented in loudnels, as in a 
ſpeaking trumpet, or the horn of the buntſinan, 


Scepticiſm and creduliiy are equally unfavoura- 
ble to, the acquiſition of Knowledge. The latter 
anticipates,. and the former precludes al] inquiry. 
One leaves the mind ſatisſied with error, the other 
with ignorance... +... 2 tos of 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


URIPIADES, the Lacedemonian, generaliſſi- 
mo ot the Greek forces employed againſt the 
Perſians, was enraged that Themiſtocles, a young 
man, and the chiet / of the Athenians, ſhould pre- 
ſume to oppoſe his opinion, and lifted up his cane 
to ſtrike him. Themiſtocles, without emotion, 
cned out Strate and welcome, you will but hear 
we Eunpiades; ſurpriſed at his calmneſs and pre- 
{eace of mind, liſtened to his advice, and obtained 
that famous viklory in the Straights of Salamis, 
which ſaved Greece, and conferred immortal glo- 
* on Themiſtocles. 


= * = , 
. 
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PERSONAL DEFORMITIES ARE NOT 08Jzcrs 
OF RIDICULE. © 


HE . Dutcheſs of Burgundy, when ſhe was ve- 

ry young, ſeeing an Officer at ſupper, who 

was s extremely ugly, was very loud in her ridicule 
of his perſon. © Madam,” faid the king (Louis 
66 XIV) to her, I think him one of the handſomeſt 
men in my kingdom; for he is one of the braveſl. 
VOLTAIRE. 


-. 
1 


IT 1S THE OFFICE OF REASON AND PHILOS0- 
PHY TO' MODERATE, NOT TO SUPPRESS'''" ; 
THE PASSIONS. 60 


WW FE the plague raged in Attica, it was par- 
ticularly fatal-to the family of Pericles, the 


celebrated Athenian general, But he did not ſuffer 
| | himſelf 
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himſelf to ſink under the Toffes he ſuſtained, and 
even ſuppreſſed every emotion of ſorrow. Nature, 
however, at ſaſt prevailed : For when Parabus, his 
only remaining child, fell a victim to this dreadtul 
diſtemper, he could no longer ſtifle his grief, which 
forced a flood of tears from his eyes, whilſt he was 
placing the crown of flowers, as a funeral rite, upon 


the head of his deceafed fon.* Surely Pericles was 


miſled by falſe principles of reaſon and honour, 
when he ſuppoſed that the tenderneſs of the father, 
would fully the glory of the conqueror! How much 
more juſt was the ſentiment which the emperor An- 
toninus uttered, when Marcus Aurelius was lament- 
ing the death of the perfon who had educated him! 
Suffer him to indulge the feelings of a man ; for net- 
ther philoſophy nor ſovereignty render us inſenſible! 
Permutte illi ut homo fit : neque enim vel philo ſophia, 
vel imperium tollit affedtus!'F 


THE LOVE OF FAME, 


FAME is a powertul incitement to attain, and 
an honourable reward of ſuperior excellence. 
But the paſſion for it ſhould be directed by judgment, 


and moderated by reaſon ; - or we ſhall be led into - 


falſe purſuits, and betrayed into the moſt diſgrace- 
ful weakneſſes. - The wild hero, the ſilly fop, the 
affected pedant, and the extravagant virtuoſo fur- 
niſh examples of the miſapplication of the love of 
praiſe. Such characters are contemplated with ſi- 
E 3 -. lent 
* Sec Rollin's Hiſtory, 
+ Julius Capitolinus, 


* 
* 
„ 


„„ Wolde rates 


tent diſapprobation by the Philoſopher; but he la- 
ments the trailty of human nature, when he ſees 
men of exalted virtue and abilities auxiouſly court- 
ing applauſe, and proudly exulting in the acquiſt- 
tion of it. Who can read the Poet's exclamation 
on his own productions, Exegi monumentum ære pe- 
rennius!* I have raiſed a monument to my glory, 

more laſting than braſs! without a mixture of pity 
and diſguſt ?* And do we not feel ſimilar emotions 
from-the inſtances of vanity and ſelf-commendation, 
which abound in the writings of the firſt orator and 
greateſt ſtateſman Rome ever produced? So inor- 
dinate indeed was Cicero's love of fame, that he ſo- 
licited Lucceius to write the hiſtory of his conſul- 
thip, and to publiſh it during his life-time, that he 
wget 8e better known, and perſonally enjoy has lo- 
nour and reputation, 


hy Hor. Od. 3. 
* The following epitaph was compoſed, for himſelf, 


by Nævius, a poet, whom Cicero, in his treatiſe de Senec- 
tute, quotes with reſpect; and who died in exile at Utica, 
in Africa, in the year of Rome 551. 
Mortalis im mortalis flere ft foret fas, 
Flerent dive camans Nawium Potam, 
Traque pofiquam oft Orc ino traditus T heſaure, 
Oblitei ſunt Rome boquier Latina liugus. 
If Gods the fate of mortals might deplore 
Each muſe would weep that Nævius is no mote : 
All grace of dition with the bard is flown, 
And Rome's ſweet language is in Rome unknown. 


MeLtuorty, 


He 
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He importunes him not to adhere ſcrupulouſly 
to the laws of hiſtory, but to make a ſacriſice of. 
truth to friendſhip, by ſpeaking more to his advan- 
tage, than perhaps he thought was due.“ A paſſion 
for fame like this, inſtead of ſupporting virtue, mult 
prove ſubverſive of it, by ſtifling thoſe higher prin- 
ciples of morality, which ſhould ever influence the 
heart, and govern the condutt. 


—— EI non 
GRATITUDE AND PIETY. 


A was diſtinguiſned with peculiar 
favour by a wiſe, powertul, and good prince. 
A magnificent palace, ſurrounded with a delightful 
garden, was provided for his reſidence. He partook 
of all the luxuries of his ſovereign's table, was inveſ- 
ted with extenſive authority, and admitted to-the 
honour of a free intercouſe with his gracious mal- 
ter. But Artabanes was inſenſible of the advantages 
which he enjoyed ; his heart glowed not with grati- 
tude and reſpett; he avoided the ſociety of his be- 
nefattor, and abuſed his bounty.---I deteſt: ſuch a 
character, faid Alexis, with generous indignation ! 
It is your own picture which I have drawn, replied 
Euphronius. The great Potentate of heaven and 
earth has placed you in a-world, which diſplays the 
higheſt beauty, order, and magnificence ; and which 
abounds wich every means of convenience, enjoy- - 
ment, and happineſs. He has furniſhed you with 
ſuch powers of body and mind, as give you domini- 


* Ciceronis Epiſt. XI 1. Lib, 5. | 
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on over the fiſhes of the ſea, the fowls of the air, 
and the beaſts of the field: And he has invited you 
to hold communion with him, and to exalt your own 
nature, by the love and imitation of his divine per- 
fections. Yet have your eyes wandered, with bru- 
tal gaze, over the fair creation, unconſcious: of the 
mighty hand from which it ſprung. You have ri- 
oted in the profuſion of nature, without one ſecret 
emotion of gratitude to the ſovereign diſpenſer of 
all good: And you have lighted the glorious con- 
verſe, and forgotten the preſence of that Omnipo- 


tent Being, who fills all ſpace, and exiſts through 


all eternity. IAN 


— ST mmm—m——_ — 
ENVY AND DISCONTENT. 


E charming, ever new, | 
When will the landſcape tire the view! 
The fountain's fall, the river's flow, 
The woody vallies warm and low; 
The windy ſummit wild and high 
" Roughly ruſhing on the ſky ; 
The pleaſant feat, the ruin'd tower, 
'The naked rock, the ſhady bower ; 
The town and village, dome and farm, 
Each gives each a double charm, * 


Alexis was repeating theſe lines to Euphronius, 
who was reclined upon a ſeat in one of his fields at 
Hart-Hill, enjoying the real beauties of nature 
which the Poet deſcribes. The evening was ſerene, 


* Grongar Hill, by Mr. Dyer, 
| and 
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and the landſcape appeared in all the gay attire of 
light and ſhade. A man of lively imagination, faid 
Euphronius, has a property in every thing which he 
ſees ; and you may now conceive yourſelf to be lord 
of the vaſt expanſe around us, and exult in the hap- 
pineſs of myriads of living creatures, who inhabit the 
woods, the lawns, and the mountains, which pre- 

ſent themſelves to our view. The houſe, garden, 
and pleaſure grounds of Eugenio formed a part of 
the proſpect : AndAlexis expreſſed ajocularwiſh, that 
he had more than an imaginary property in thoſe 
poſſeſhons.-.-Baniſh the ungenerous deſire, ſaid 
Euphronius; for if you indulge ſuch emotions as 
theſe, your heart will ſoon become a prey to envy 
and diſcontent. ... Enjoy, wich gratitude, the bleſ- 
ſings which you have received from the liberal hand 
of Providence ; increaſe them, if you can with ho- 
nour and credit, by a diligent attention to the duties 
of that reſpectable profeſſion, for which you are de- 
ſigned ; and though your own cup may not be filled, 
rejoice that your neighbour's overflows with plenty. 
Honour the abilities, and emulate the virtues of Eu- 
genio; but repine not that he hiswiſer, richer,or more 
powerful than yourſelf. His fortune is expended in 
acts of humanity, generoſity, and hoſpitality : His 
ſuperior talents are applied to the inſtruftion of his 
children; to the affiſtance of his friends; to the en- 
couragement of agriculture, and of every uſeful art ; 
and to ſupport the cauſe of liberty and the rights of 
mankind : And his power is exerted to puniſh" the 
guilty, to protect the innocent, to reward the good, 


and to diſtribute juſtice, with an equal hand to all. 
I feet 
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I feel the affettion of a brother fot Eugenio; and 
eſteem myſelt ſingularly happy in his friendſhip. 


, ON 
—— —— — ñ ᷑̃ ß — 
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COURAGE 
RASIDAS, a Spartan general, who was dif. 


tingaiſhed for his bravery and generoſity, once 
ſeized a mouſe; and being bitten by it, ſuffered it 
to eſcape. There is no animal, ſaid be, ſo contemp- 
tible, but may be ſafe, if it have courage to defend it- 
2 
PLUTARCH, 


FALSE AMBITION. 


T is a falfe ambition which lea Is men to aim at 

excellencies, however valuable in themſelves, 
that are inconſiſtent with their ſtation, character, or 
profeſſion; or which, in the acquiſition, | mult in- 
terfere with other purſuits of more importance. 
Nero neglected all the duties of a prince, and waſted. 
his time in painting, engraving, ſinging, and dri- 
ving chariots.“ Philip of Macedon gave leftures 
on muſic, and even undertook to correct the maſ- 


| _* Tacit. Annal. Lib. 111. Cap. * | Pers 

Suetonius informs us, that the emperor Tiberius uſed to 
enquire of the Grammarians, Que mater Hecube ; | quod 
Achillis nomen inter Virgines fuit; quid Sirenes cantave fon 1 
lug? 


ters 
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ters vf it; which led one of them to ſay; God forbid; 
Str, that you ſhould be ſo unhappy as to underſtand 
this ſubjet better than I do. But Philip himſelf 
was ſenſible of the like impropriety in his ſon: For 
obſerving that Alexander had diſcovered, at an en- 
tertainment, ioo much {kill in muſic, Are you. not 
aſhamed, ſaid he, that you can ing ſo well he Mar- 
cus Antoninus expreſſes his thankfulneſs to the 
Gods, that they had not ſuffered him to make any 
great proficiency in the arts of eloquence and poetry, 
leſt he ſhould have been tempted to negle& the more 
eſſential qualifications of his imperial office. And 
Tacitus, ſpeaking of his father in Jaw, Agricola, 
obſerves with applauſe, that he retained his mode- 
ration even in the purſuit of knowledge. Retinuit 
quod eſt diſficillimum, ex ſapientia modum. + 


— TC f 


THE BIGOT AND VISIONARY. 


EU DAN was a country clergyman, of 
learning and education: But he had early 
contracted a taſte for controverſial divinity ; and as 
he devoted himſelf to Rudy, and ſeldom mixed with 
the world, his imagination became inflamed with 
the ideal importance .of certain ſpeculative points 
of religion, which were the objects of his unremit- 
ting attention. He had compoſed an elaborate 
treatiſe to prove that Jeſus Chriſt, after his cruc1- 
fixion, actually deſcended into hell; and as his 
work was ready for the preſs, he wanted only a pa- 
Plutarch in Vit. Alexand. 


+ Vit. Agricolz, Cap. 4. | 
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37 X | 
tron, to whom it might be dedicated. The reſpec- 


table character of the Earl of , Whoſe amia- 
ble virtues conciliate the love and eſteem of all who 


have the honour to be known to him, ſoon deter- 
mined his choice; and putting his manuſcript in 
bis pocket, he ſet out, without delay, to viſit this 
excellent nobleman.  * His Lordſhip,” ſaid he to 
himſelf, © will doubtleſs think that I pay a very high 
compliment to him, by placing his name at the head 
of a book, in which I have obtained ſuch a glorious 
victory, over the daring adverſaries of the moſt im- 
portant doctrine of our holy church. The laurels, 
with which my brow will be crowned, cannot fail 
to add new luſtre to the Mæcenas whom 1 have 


choſen: And he will with gratitude repay, by ſome 


ſubſtantial emolument, the literary dignity, which 
I ſhall now confet upon him. My Lord's perſonal 
intereſt is great at court; and his grace the Duke of 
———— will ſecond the recommendation of me, 
with all his influence. I may therefore ſecurely 
depend upon the immediate gitt of a rich benefice, 
Perhaps one of the golden prebends of Durham may 


no be vacant; but my eye is fixed on the chancel- 


lorſhip of the dioceſe of Cheſter: And though the 
worthy Dottor, who fills that high office, enjoys a 
ſound conſtitution, and good health, from his great 
temperance, cheartulneſs, and equanimity; yet 
he is far advanced in years, and will, ere long, pay 
the common debt to nature. This preferment will 
ſoon lead me to a biſhopric ; and I ſhall then be able 


to accompliſh the great ſcheme of reformation, 
which 
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which I have long projected. The King, who is a 

good Chriſtian, muſt kate all Arians and Socinians; 

and he will heartily concur with me in purging the 

church of hereſy and ſchiſm.” Such were the flat- 

tering reveries, which occupied the mind of Eu- 

doxus, whilſt he was journeying towards the ſeat 

of his noble patron. His road lay over the foreſt 

of Delamere; but being loſt in thought, he had 

given the reins to his horſe, which carried hun, by 

taking a wrong path, to the centre of this dreary 
ſolitude. Here he found himſelf, when he awaked - 3 
frem the dreams of his imagination. The night 

was coming on; a ſtorm was gathering in the hori- 

zon ; the ſheep-tracks ſo interſetted each other, 

that he knew not how to direct his courſe; and he 
wandered, for ſome time, in the moſt diſtreſhng 
perplexity. At length the cloud, which threatened 

him, burſt over his head: and he haſtened, for 

ſhelter from the rain, to a ruinous hovel, Which 

he ſaw at no great diſtance. Fatigued both in mind 

and body, he ſecured his horſe, and laid himſelf 

on the ground. The hollow wind whiſtled around 

him; and by us lulling influence, balmy ſleep, the 

ſweet reſtorer of nature, ſtole upon his cloſing eye- 

lids. At day- break he aroſe to encounter freſh ſor- 
rows and diſaſters. The firſt object which he ſaw, | 
was a goat, tearing in pieces his laboured manuſcript, _ = 
The miſchievous animal had taken refuge, in the 

night, under the ſame tottering roof which ſhelter- 

ed him; and whilſt he lay aſleep, had picked the 

papers out of his packet. Eudoxus flew to ſtop the 

ravages of this barbarous Goth; and collecting his 

F ſcattered 
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ſcattered fragments, more precious than the leaves 
of the Sybils, he endeavoured to put them again 
into order. But it was impoſſible; ſo mangled 
were the ſheets, and the writing ſo much effaced 
by the rain. He had no other copy of his work; 
and he bewailed aloud his own diſappointment, and 
the irreparable loſs which the world had ſuſtained. 
His plaintive and elevated voice drew to the ſide of 
the hovel a ſhepherd, who was going at this early 
hour to unfold the flocks which he tended. Eu- 
doxus, in an agony of paſſion, cried out to him, 
Your goat has undone me; he has deſtroyed my 
vindication of our Saviour's deſcent into Hades,— 
The honeſt ſhepherd was a ſtranger to the ſubjett; 
| | but he ſaw a Gentleman in diſtreſs, whoſe apparel 
[| beſpoke him to be of a profeſſion, which he had 
been juſtly taught to reſpect. With a generous 


hoſpitality, he offered him a ſhare of the homely + 

F proviſions which his wallet contained; and he con- 

J : dutied him, ſeveral miles over the foreſt, into the 

| great road which leads to Northwich. In this place 

| Eudoxus ſtaid awhile to recruit his ſtrength and 
fpirits, and then ſet out on his return home; where 

he long indulged, in ſeeret, his vexation and ſorrow. 


1 The ſpeculative doctrines of religion, as they. 
have no influence on the moral conduct of mankind, 
are comparatively of little importance: They can- 
| not be underſtood by the generality even of Chriſti- 
ö ans; and the wiſe, the learned, and the good have 
| in all ages differed, and will ever continue to differ 
about them. An intemperate zeal, therefore, for 
ſuch points of faith, betrays a weak underſtanding, 


bl and 


and contrafted heart: And that zeal may juſtly be 
deemed intemperate, which exceeds the value of 
its object; and which abates our benevolence to- 
wards thoſe who do not adopt the ſame opinions 
with ourſelves. The religion of Chriſt breathes the 
moſt generous and charitable ſpirit, bringing with 
it peace on earth, and good will to mn. And at the 
ſolemn day of judgment, our Saviour deſcribes him- 
ſelf as demanding of tbe trembling ſinner, not of 
what church are you a member? or what creeds 
have you acknowledged ? But have you fed the hun- 
gry? have you cloathed the naked? have you viſit- 
ed the ſick? have you improved thoſe talents which 
the Deity has beſtowed upon you to increaſe your 


oven felicity, by promoting that of your fellow- 


creatures ? 


For modes of faith let angry zealots fight, 
His can't be damm d whole life is in the right. 


Eudoxus is an example of the folly and odiouſ- 
neſs of pride. The pride of wealth is contempti- 
ble; the pride of learning is pitiable ; the pride of 
dignity and rank is ridiculous; but the pride of 
bigotry is inſupportable. No man, of common 


ſpirit, will ſuffer anotker to arrogate to himſelf 


dominion over his faith and conſcience. 


The bigot is generally a man of warm and violent 
paſſions. He is therefore likely. to be viſionary in 
his ſchemes, and ſanguine in his purſuits. And 
when the mind is occupied by one great objekt, a 
thouſand leſſer circumſtances, which are neteſſar 
to the attainment of it, are overlooked and neglett. 


F 2 ed. 
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ed. Hence ariſe the frequent diſappointments 
which occur in the world; eſpecially to men of 
aſpiring views, or of great ardour in buſineſs. 


 -————— —— 


PERSECUTION. 


ORD Herbet, of Cherbury, relates that when 
he was at Paris, father Segnerand, conteſlor to 
the king of France, preached a ſermon before his 
majeſty, on the Chriſtian duty of forgiving our ene- 
mes, But he made a diſtinftion in the objetts of. 
forgiveneſs, allerting that we are bound only io for- 
give our per/onal enemies, not the enemies of God: 
Such are heretics, and particularly the profeſſors ot 
the Proteſtant religion. Theſe he urged his majeſty, 
as the moſt Chriſtian king, to extirpate, wherever 
they were to be found. 


Om > ———————_—_—__ — 


FALSE NOTIONS OF PROVIDENCE, 


" OW providental is the rain !” cried the ex- 
ultng farmer, who had gathered into his 
barns a large crop of hay, whilſt his neighbours 
were yet in the midſt of that harveſt, © The change 
of weather will ſoon fill my meadows with grals ; 
and my cattle may now riot in the plenty of autum- 
nal and winter tood, which Heaven, with pecullar 
indulgence, has provided for them. — 


Similar to this is the language of the ſelfiſh and 
contratted mind, on every proſperous incident of 
life, The partial interpoſition of ſovereign wiſdom 

and 
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and power is preſumed, without heſitation ; and we 
have the folly and vanity to believe that the order , 
of nature 1s diſturbed, for our benefit, even on the 
lighteſt occaſions, Whatever foundation there 
may be, in reaſon or ſcripture, for the dottrine of 
a particular Providence ; the common application 
ot it is equally abſurd and irreligious. It argues 
pride and arrogance in man; and diſparages the mo- 
ral character of the great Parent of the univerſe. 


— — 
CRUELTY IN EXPERIMENTS, 


UPHRONIUS was happy whenever the en. 
gagements of his profeſhon, and his duty as 
a parent, allowed him a leiſure hour to devote to 
experimental philoſophy. He had been long pur. 
ſuing a moſt intereſting train of inquiries into the 
nature and properties of various kinds of air, in con- 
cert with his learned friend Dr. Prieſtley : And he 

- hadjuſt prepared, for a particular purpoſe, ſome 
mephitic water,* which was ſtanding by him in a 
glaſs veſſel, when Alexis came haſtily into his ſtu. 
dy with a number of ſmall fiſhes that he had caught, 
and preſerved alive. The youth knew the fatality 
of fixed air to animals which breathe ; but he wiſh- 
ed to ſee its effects on the inhabitants of a different 
element: And Euphronius, to gratify his impatient 
curioſity, put the fiſhes into the mephitic water; 
through which they darted with amazing velocity, 
and then dropped down lifeleſs to the bottom of the 


veſlel. 

* Water impregnated with fixed air, which is ſeparated 
from chalk or pot-aſh, by means of oil of vitriol, or any 
other acid, f 


F 3 Surpriſe 


— — — —— — —— 


. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


—— — 
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Surpriſe and joy ſparkled in the eyes of Alexis.— 
Beware, my ſon! ſaid Euphronius, of obſerving 
ſpectacles of pain and miſery with delight, Cruel- 
ty, by inſenſible degrees, will ſteal into your heart; 
and every generous principle of your nature will 
then be ſubverted. The Philoſopher, who has in 
contemplation the eſtabliſhment of ſome important 
truth, or the diſcovery of what will tend to the ad- 
vancement of real ſcience, and to the good and hap- 
pineſs of mankind, may perhaps be juſtihed, it he 
ſacrifice to his purſuits the life or enjoyment of an 
inferior animal. But the emotions of humanity 
ſhould never be ſtifled in his breaſt; his trials ſhould 
be made with tenderneſs, repeated with reluftance, 
and carried no farther than the object in view una- 
voidably requires. Wanton experiments on living 
creatures, and even thoſe, which are merely ſubſer- 
vient to the gratification of curioſity, merit the ſe- 
vereſt cenſure. They degrade the man of letters 
into a brute; and are fit amuſements only for the 
Cannibals of New Zealand. I condemn myſelf for 
the indulgence, which I juſt now ſhewed you. But 
I knew that your fiſhes would endure leſs pain from 
an inſtantaneous, than from the lingering death 
which awaited them ; and I little expetted that your 
compaſhonate and amiable heart could have received 
2 pleaſurable impreſſion, on ſuch an occaſion. 
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THE MOUSE's PETITION, 


Found in the Trap, where he had been confined all Night. 


—_—  ——— __—_— — —\ —C————— 


PARCERE SUBJECTIS, ET DEBELLARE SUPFRBOS, 
VII- 


'$ 3 hear a penſive captive's prayer, 
For liberty that ſighs ; 

And never let thine heart be ſhut 
Againſt the priſoner's cries, 


For hear forlorn and ſad I fit. 
Within the wiry grate ; ; | 1 
And trembling at th* approaching morn, 
Which brings impending fate. 5 


If e er thy breaſt with freedom glow'd, 
And ſpurn'd a tyrant's chain, 
Let not thy ſtrong oppreſſive force | 
A free-born mouſe detain, ; 


Oh ! do not ſtain with guiltleſs blood 
Thy hoſpitable hearth ; 

Nor triumph that thy wiles betray'd 
A prize ſo little worth. 


The ſcatter'd gleanings of a feaft 
My ſcanty meals ſupply ; 

But if thine unrelenting heart 
That lender boon deny, 
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The chearful light, the vital air, 
Are bleflings widely given ; 

Let Nature's commoners enjoy 
The common gifts of Heaven. 


The well taught philoſophic mind 
To all compaſſion gives; 

Caſt- round the world an equal eye, 
And feels for all that lives. 


If mind, as ancient ſages taught, 
A never- dying flame, 
Still ſhifts thro* matter's varying Coma, 
In every form the ſame ; | 
Beware, left in the worm you cruſh, 
. A brother's ſoul you find ; 
| And tremble, left thy luckleſs hand 
Diſlodge a kindred mind, 


| Or, if this tranſient gleam of day 

| Be all of life we ſhare, 

Let pity plead within thy breaſt, 
That little a// to ſpare, 


So may thy hoſpitable board 
With health and peace be crown'd, 
And every charm of heartfelt eaſe 
Beneath thy roof be found, 


- * * _ — 
—— —ͤ— — — — — — Br — 1, — 


So when unſeen deſtruction lurks, 
| Which men like mice may ſhare, 
| May ſome kind angel clear thy path, 
And break the hidden ſnare, 
* Mas. BAzBAULD. 


OP- 
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— 


FOPPERY.. 


UETONIUS#® relates, that a young officer, to 
whom Veſpaſian had given a commiſſion, per- 
fumed himſelf when he went to court, to thank the 
emperor for the honour conferred upon him. 1 
ſhould heave been leſs offended if you had [melled of 
garlick, ſaid Veſpaſian ; who was ſo diſguſted with 


his foppery, that he immediately diſmiſſed him from 
his employment. 


—— — — — 


SLANDER. 


UPHRONIUS heard, with indignation, the 
character of a much-reſpet friend traduced. 
But he calmed the painful emotions of his mind, 


by the recollegion of Mr. Pope's obſervation, 
that 


Envy does Merit, as its ſhade, purſue ; 
And like the ſhadow, proves the ſubſtance true, 


To flatter ourſelves with univerſalapplauſe, is an 
inconſiſtency in our expectations, dictated by folly, 
and foſtered by ſelf-love, Numbers of mankind are 
influenced by a levelling principle, which cannot 
brook ſuperior excellence; and they wage ſecret 
war with whatever riſes above their own mediocri- 


ty, as a kind of moral or intellectual uſurpation. 
Sueton, Lab, 8. N 
When 
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When Ariſtides, ſo remarkable for his inviolable 


attachment to juſtice, was tried by Oſtraciſm,“ at 


Athens, and condemned to baniſhment, a peaſant 
Who could not write, and who was unacquainted 
with his perſon, applied to him to put the name of 
Ariſtides upon his ſhell. * Has he done you any 
wrong,” ſaid Ariſtides, that you are tor puniſhing 
him in this manner?” No, replied the coun- 
tryman, © 1 don't even know him; but I am tired 
and angry with hearing every one call him the Zuſt.” 
Ariſtides, withont farther expoſtulation, calmly 
took the ſhell, wrote upon it his own condemna- 
tion, and returned it to the peaſant. 


But, independent of che pride and envy of man- 
kind, there are few public virtues which, from 
their own nature, can be exerciſed without giving 
umbrage. The upright magiſtrate, who hears with 
impartiality, and decides with wiſdom and equity, 
creates an enemy in the oppreſſor, when he redreſſes 
the wrongs of the oppreſſed. The benevolent ciii- 
zen,” who purſues with zeal and ſteadineſs the good 
of the community, muſt ſacrifice to the important 
objects which he has in view, the interfering inte- 
reſts of many individuals, who will indulge aloud 
their complaints, and pour upon him a torrent of 
abuſe. And the liberal man, whoſe hand 1s ever 
ſtretched forth to relieve ſickneſs, poverty, and diſ- 
treſs ; and who diffuſes happineſs around him, by 


* A form of trial, in which the people of Athens voted 
a perſon's baniſhment, by writing his name on a ſhell, 
which was caſt into an urn. | 


+ Plut, in Aciſt, p. 322, 323. 


his 
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his generoſity, hoſpitality, and charity, 1s calum- 
niated by the worthleſs, who partake not of his 
bounty ; and cenſured even by his beneficiaries, 
becauſe his kindneſs falls ſhort of their unreaſonable 
expectations, Louis the Fourteenth uſed to ſay, 
that whenever he beſtowed a vacant employment, 
he made a hundred perſons diſcontented, and one 
ungrateful. The love of liberty, civil and religi- 
ous, is odious to the tyrant, the bigot, and the pa/- 


five ſlave. Reproof, however delicate, ſeaſonable, 


and affettionate, too often creates averſion to the 
friend who adminiſters it. Counſel, it it contradit 
our darling paſhon, though wiſe and prudent, will 
produce ill will. Courage excites fear and hatred 
in the coward. Induſtry bears away the palm of 
ſucceſs from the ſſothful. And learning, judgment, 
and {kill afford advantages which irritate, becauſe 
they humiliate the ſtupid and the ignorant, The 
immortal Harvey, in one of his letters to a friend, 
complains that he had hurt his intereſt as a phy ſici- 
an, by the diſcovery of the circulation of the blood; 
a diſcovery which does honour to phy ſic, to philo- 
ſophy, and to human nature, becauſe it was the re- 
ſult, not of accident, but of ſolid reaſoning and 
patient inquiry. 


It is evident therefore that, in the preſent conſti- 
tution of things, envy and detraction are the price 
w hich muſt be paid for pre-eminence in virtue, 
The Scriptures denounce woe upon thoſe of whom 
all men ſpeak well. Such characters cannot be 


more than negatively good; and they are generally 
much 
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much below the common ſtandard of merit. The 
vulgar phraſe of approbation, which we ſo fre- 
quently hear applied to the individuals of this claſs, 
that they are enemtes to no one but themſelues, con- 
veys the ſevereſt ſatire; becauſe it implies that they 
are either inſignificant drones, artful hypocrites, 
or the infamous panders of pleaſure. Tully def. 
cribes Cataline himſelf as popular, by having the 
addreſs cum triſitbus ſevere, cum remiſſis jucunde, 
cumſenibus g raviter, cum juventute conuter vere; that 
is: by ſervilely accommodating himſelf to the hu- 
mours and vices of all with whom he converſed. 


Are we then to regard fame as unattainable, or as 
unworthy of a wiſe man's purſuit ? Certainly not. 
Such a conviction would ſuppreſs a noble and pow- 
ertul incitement to virtue, and deſtroy one of the 
moſt exquiſite enjoyments of human life. For the 
pleaſure ariſing from the applauſes of the judicious 
and the good, is next, in degree, to the inward de- 
light which flows from the conſciouſneſs of having 
deſerved them. And he who governs, by reaſon, 
this animating principle of action; who uniformly 
aims at moral rectitude in his conduct; who ſuffers 
no popular praiſe, or vulgar opinion to elate, or to 
miſlead him; and who his undepreſſed by the cen- 
ſures of intereſted or incompetent judges ; “ will 
command the eſteem and love of thoſe, whoſe ſut- 
Trages alone are fame; will be honoured and rever- 
ed by poſterity ; and will obtain the favour ef God 
himſelf, the omniſcient obſerver and ſovereign re- 
warder of merit. 


Falſus honor juvat, et mendax'infamia terret, Quem, 


niſi mendacem, & mendoſum f— 


PRAISE 
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PRAISE WHEN YOU MAY; 
BE CANDID WHEN YOU CAN! 


EVERAL gentlemen, in the company of Lord 
Bolingbroke, were ſpeaking of the avarice of 
the Duke of Marlborough; and they appealed to his 

lordſhip, for the truth of the inſtances which they 
adduced. * He was ſo great a man,” replied Lord 

Bolingbroke, that I have forgotten his vices.” — 
truly generous anſwer for a political enemy to make! 


VoLrAIRR. 
as 
9 —— —-— —— 
Ot. | 
W- CIRCUMSPECTION, 
he 


he * C and Emilia were admiring the ſtructure 


of a ſpiders' web, which was formed between 
le. the branches of a tall ſhrub, in the garden at Hart- 


ng Hill; when Eupbronius, returning from his morn- 
on, ing walk, ſtopped to inquire what objet ſo much 
ly engaged their attention. The dewdrops yet be- 
ers ſpangled the fine threads, of which the web was com- 
to poſed, and rendered every part of it confpicuouſly 
n- beautiful. A {mall winged inſett happened, at this 
ill inſtant, to be caught in the toi}; and the ſpider, be- 
if. fore inviſible, advanced along the lines from his ſe- 
r- cret retreat, ſeized the prey, and killed it, by inſtil- 
od ling a venomous juice into the wound he made. 


* When the rapacious tyrant had almoſt devoured his 
game, another fly, of a larger ſize became entangled 
in the meſh. He now waited patiently till the inſet 
was fatigued, by ſtrugling to obtain its liberty; and 
SK , G then 


1 


- 
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then rolling the web around it, he left the poor fly 
in a ſtate of terror and i impotence, as a future repaſt 
for his returning appetite. 


You pity the fate, ſaid Euphronius, of this unfortu. 
nate inſett, whoſe deſtruttion is the natural conſe- 
quence of its ignoranceand want of caution. Remem- 
ber that you yourſelves will be expoſed, in the com- 
merce of lite, to various ſnares, dangerous to your 
virtue, and ſubverſive of your peace of mind. FLAT- 
TER is the common toit laid for your ſex, and when 
you are entangled in it. vanity, aſſectation, pertneſs 
and impatience of controul, conſtitute the poiſon 
which is then infuſed into your wounded boſoms. 
PLEASURE Tpreads a glittering web, which has prov- 
ed fatal to thouſands. AMBITION catches the un- 
wary by power, titles, dignities, and preferments. 
And Faist /RE1i1G10N, under a dazzling outſide 
ot myſterious ſanctitv, and pompous ceremonies, 
conceals a net work of prieſtcraft and ſuperſtition, 
from which it will be ſtill more difficult to extricate 
%onrſ{elves. Sophron and Alexis had now joined the 
liutle party; and Euphronius, pointing to them his 
diſcourſe, bid them beware of the cobwebs of PI- 
LOSOPHY; thoſefme- ſpun hypotheſes, which involve 
the mind in error, and unfit it for the patient inveſti- 
gation of truth, by obſervation and experiment. 


— — —— — 


THE WEAFNESS OF MAN, AK D THE 
W1SDOM OF DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


ISORDERS of the intelle& occur much more 


frequently than ſuperficial obſervers will eaſily 
believe. 


ore 
lily 
ve. 
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believe. There is no man whoſe imagination does 
not ſometimes predominate over his reafon; and 
every ſuch tyranny of fancy is a temporary degree 
of inſanity. He, who delights in ſilent ſpeculation, 
often indulges, without reſtraint, the airy viſions of 
the ſoul, and expatiates in boundleſs tuturity ; amu- 
ſing his defires with impoſlible enjoyments, and con- 
terring upon his pride unattainable dominion. In 
time, ſome particular train of 1deas abſorb the atten- 
tion; the mind recurs conſtantly, in wearineſs or 
leiſure, to the favourite conception; and the ſway 
of fancy becoms deſpotic. Deluſions then operate 
as realities; falſe opinions engrols the underſtanding; 
and life paſles in dreams of pleaſure or of miſery. 


An Egyptian aſtronomer, who had ſpeat forty years 
in unwearied attention to the motions and appear- 
ances of the heavenly bodies, conceived that he was 
inveſted with the power of regulating the weather, 
aud varying the ſeaſons, The ſun he thought, o- 
beyed his mandates, and paſſed from tropic to tropic 
by his direction. The clouds burſt at his call on the 
ſouthern mountains; and the inundations of the 
Nile were governed by his will, He mitigated the 
rage of the Dog flar; reſtrained the equinoctial 
tempeſt; and diſpenſed rain and ſun-ſhine to the ſe- 
veral nations of the earth.“ Such power, though 


G2 | - imaginary, 

* So far is borowed, with conſiderable variations, from 
Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia, a novel written by Dr. Samuel 
Johnſon, The original affords a ſtriking picture of literary 
inſanity ; but the imaginary powers of the aſtronomer, o- 
ver the univerſe, are confined to the diſtribution of rain and 
fun-ſbine, 


| ſan-ſhine. He'is repreſented alſo as equal, in his own idea, 
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imaginary, was too extenſive for the febleneſs of 
man ; and the aſtronomer funk under the burdens 
of an office, which he laboured to adminiſter with 
impartial juſtice, and univerſal benevolence. The 
diſcordant claims of different regions and climates; 
and the oppoſite requiſitions of the various fruits of 
the ground, in the ſame diſtri, harraſſed his mind 
with inceſſant care, ſuſpenſe, and perplexity. If he 
ſuffered the clouds to pour down their treaſures on 
the thirſty deſarts of Arabia, impetuous torrents o- 
verwhelmed the fertile plains of Baſſora: And when 
he ſent forth a ſtorm, to ſweep away the peſtilential 
Samiel,“ which carried death and deſolation in its 
progreſs, a fleet, laden with the richeſt merchandiſe, 
was ſhipwrecked in the gulf of Ormus. The fervid 
beams of the ſun, whilſt they matured the luſcious 
grape of Smyrna, deſtroyed the harveſt of corn, and 
ſcorched the herbage of the fields. The philoſopher 
thought he could perhaps remedy theſe evils, by 
turning afide the axis of the earth, and varying the 
ecliptic of the fun. But be found it impoſſible to 


to the government of nature ; and anxious only for a pro- 
per ſucceſſor, I have given a different turn to the narration 
with a view to convey more important inſtruction to the 
mind. 
he Samiel is a ſudden vapour, to which travellers are 
expoſed 1n the deſarts of Arabia, in the months of June, 
July and Auguſt. It brings inſtantaneous death to every man 
or beaſt that happens to ſtand in the way of it. This peſti- 
ferous guſt quickly paſſes, and does not extend itſelf far; 
bat runs, as it were, in ſtreams of no great breadth, 
Vid. Mr. Ives's Journal. 
make 
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make a change of poſition, by which the world could 


be advantaged : And he dreaded the injury, which 
he might occaſion to diſtant and unknown parts of 
the ſolar ſyſtem. Oppreſſed with anxiety, he carn- 
eſtly ſolicited the great Governor of the univerle to 
diveſt him of the painful pre-eminence, with which 
he was honoured; * Father of light,” he cned, *thy 
omnipotent hand, and all- ſeeing eye, are alone equal 
to the mighty empire of this globe. The vaſt opera- 
tions of nature exceed my finite comprehenſion; 
and I now feel, with reverence and humility, that 


to diſpenſe good and evil, in all theſe varied com- 


binations, which conſtitute the harmonious-ſyſtem 
on which the general happineſs depends, nothing 
leſs can be required than unerring wiſdom, ſpotleſs 
reftitude, and ſovereign power.“ 


The Deity liſtened, with indulgence, to a prayer 
which flowed from a ſincere and pious heart: In the 
folly of the aſtronomer he ſaw and pitied the weak- 
neſs of human nature; and by ſtrengthening the pre- 
ſent conviction of his mind, he graciouſly removed 
the inſanity under which he labouredt. 


* 
— 
— 
2 
bu 
. 
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THE CHARACTER, OF TUE MERCHANT 
HONOURABLE. 


172 live in a mercantile country, my ſon, and 
I wiſh you to think reſpectfully of the character 
of a merchant. Hear the ſentiments of the firſt ge- 
nius of the age on this ſubjett. In France,” fays, 
Voltaire, © the title of Marquiſs is given to any one 
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who will accept of it ; and whoever arrives at Paris, 
from the moſt remote province, with money in his 
purſe, anda name terminating in ac or ile, may ſtrut 
about, and cry, Such a man as I! a man of my rank 
and figure! and may look down upon a trader with 
ſovereign contempt ; whilſt the trader, on the other 
ſide, by thus often hearing his profeſſion treated fo 
diſdainfully, is fool enough to bluſh at it, However, 
I need not ſay which is moſt uſeful to a nation; 
a lord powdered in the tip of the mode, who knows 
exattly at what o'clock the king riſes and goes to 
bed, and who gives himſelf airs of grandeur and ſtate, 
at the ſame time that he is acting the ſlave in the an- 
ti- chamber of a prime miniſter; or a merchant, who 
enriches his country, diſpatches orders from his 
compting-houſe to Surat and Grand Cairo; and 
contribates to the felicity of the world.” 


Es - 
A FEMALE CHARACTER, 
HEX kindly melting heart, 


To every want, and every woe ; 
To guilt itſelf, when in diſtreſs, 
The balm of pity would impart, 
And all relief that bounty could beftow ! 
Ev'n for the kid or lamb that pour d its life 
Beneath the bloody knife, 
Her gentle tears would fall, 
As ſhe the common mother were of all. 


| Nor only good, and kind, 

But ſtrong and elevated was her mind: 
A ſpirit that, with noble pride, 
Could look ſuperior down 
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On Fortune's ſmile, or frown ; 
That could, without regret or pain, 
To virtue's loweſt duty ſacrifice, 
Or intereſt's, or ambition's higheſt prize ; 
That, injur'd or offended, never tryed 
Its dignity by vengeance to maintain, 
But by magnanimous diſdain. 


A wit, that temperately bright, 
With inoffenſi ve light, 

All pleafing ſhone, nor ever paſt 
The decent bounds, that Wiſdom's ſober hand, 
And ſweet Benevolence's mild command, 
And baſhful Modeſty, before it caſt. 
A prudence undeceiving, undeceived ; 
That nor too little, nor too much behev'sd ; 
That ſcorn'd unjuſt Suſpicion's coward fear; 
And without weakneſs knew to be ſincere, 

Loxp LyYTTELTON, 


— v—— — — 


CRUELTY TO HORSES, 


N the month of June, Lucy, Emilia, and Jacobus 
were carried by Hortenſia to view the crouds of 


company, as they paſled to the races, which are an- 


nually held upon Kerſal Moor, near Mancheſter. 
The variety of countenances which they ſaw; the 
mirth of ſome, the eagerneſs of others, and the diſſi- 
pation of all, furniſhed a delightful entertainment to 
their young minds unalloyed by any reflettions on 
the extravagance, gaming, and intemperance which 
ſuch diverſions produce. Whilſt they were enjoy- 
ing this ſcene ol pleaſure, they obſerved two men 
advancing on a full gallop, ſpurring and laſhing their 
horſes to increaſe their ſpeed, The day was extreme- 


ly 
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ly hot, and one of the horſes fell gaſping, almoft at 
the feet of Jacobus. By his agility, the rider in- 
ſtantly freed himſelt from the ſlirrups; and riſing 
with fury from the ground, he beat his horſe in the 
moſt ſavage and relentleſs manner. The poor ani- 
mal was unable to move; and at every ſtroke of the 
whip, expreſſed his agomes by the moſt piercing 
grones. In vain the ſurrounding croud interceded 
in his behalf. The tyrant, to whom he belonged, 
inflamed with anger and revenge, continued inexor- 
able; and Hortenſia withdrew, with her young 
charge, from a ſpettacle ſo painful and diſtreſſing. 


When Euphronius returned to Hart-Hill, in the 
evening, his children flocked around him, impatient 
to relate this tale of woe. I know and pity the un- 
happy horſe, ſaid he; and if you will liſten to me, 
1 will give you the particulars of his hiſtory. The 
ſire of this animal was a native of Arabia Felix, 
where he ranged without controul, in the moſt fer- 
tile and extenſive plains, enjoying all the luxuries 


bol nature. He was the leader of a herd, which con- 


ſifted of more than five hundred of his ſpecies ; and 
thus ſupported by the united force of numbers, no 
beaſt of the foreſt durſt attack him. When his 
followers ſlept he ſtood as centinel, to give notice 
of approaching danger; and if an Arab happened 
to advance, he ſomtimes walked up boldly towards 


him, as if to examine his ſtrength, or to intimidate 
him; then inſtantly he gave the ſignal to his fellows, 


by a loud ſnorting, and the whole herd fled with the 
ſwiſtneſs of the wind. In one of theſe flights he 
was taken by a trap, concealed upon the ground ; 
which entangling his feet, made him an eaſy prey 

to 
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to the hunter. He was carried to Conſtantinople ; 
ſold to the Britiſh envoy there; and brought by 
him into England, to improve our breed of horſes. 
The firſt colt he got was the poor animal whoſe ſut- 
ferings you now lament, and whom I remember to 
have ſeen gay, frolicſome, and happy. He was ted 
in a large paſture, where he uſed to gallop round 
and round; trying every active movement of his. 
limbs, and increaſing his ſtrength and agility by 


thoſe gambols and exerciſes, which jocund nature, 


in early youth inſpires, Thus paſſed the firſt period 


of his life; but now his tate of ſervitude and miſe- 
ry commenced. To render him more tame and pal- 
ſive, a painful operation was performed upon him, 
by which the ſize and firmneſs of his muſcles were 
impaired, his ſpirit was depreſſed, and he loſt, with 
the diſtin&tion of his ſex, one eſſential power of uſe- 
tulneſs and enjoyment. Nature had furniſhed him 


witha flowing tail, which was at once an ornament, 


a covering for what ſhould be concealed, and a wea- 
pon of defence againſt the flies of ſummer. But falſe 
taſte decreed the extirpation of ut ; and ſeveral joints 
were taken off by a coarſe inſtrument and blunder- 
ing farrier. The blood guſhed trom the wound; 
and to ſtop the diſcharge, the tender part was ſeared 
with a red hot iron. At this inſtant of ume I hap- 
pened to paſs by; and whilſt I was pierced to the 
heart with the ſufferings of the horſe, I ſaw the ſa- 
vage who inflicted them, ſuſpend his operation, to 
curſe and beat him for the groans he uttered. When 
the tail was thus reduced to a ridiculous ſhortneſs, 
it was thought that a turn upwards would give addi- 
tional grace to it: And to produce this effect, ſever- 
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al deep cuts were made on the under fide of it ; and 
the tail was drawn by a cord and pully into a moſt 
paintul poſition, till the granulation of the fleſh was 
compleated. He was now trained, or broken, as it 
is uſually termed, for riding; and during this ſeaſon 
of diſcipline, he underwent all the ſeverities of the 
laſh and the pur. Many a time were his ſides co- 
vered with blood, before his averſion to the aſs could 
be fully ſubdued. The dread of this animal he de- 
rived from his fire; for in the ſtate of nature, the 
als and the horſe bear the utmoſt antipathy to each 
other: Andif a horſe happen to ſtray into the paſ- 
tures where the wild aſſes graze, they attack him 
with fury; and ſurrounding him to prevent his 
flight. they bite and kick him till he dies. When 
rendered perfectly tractable, he was ſold to the pre- 


ſent proprietor, whom he has faithfully and affetti- 


onately ſerved during ten years. He has been a 
companion to him in various journeys; has borne 


him with eaſe and ſecurity many thouſand miles; 


has contributed to reſtore him from ſickneſs to health 
by the gentle exerciſe which he afforded ; and by 
the ſwiftneſs ot his feet, he has twice reſcued him 
from robbers and aſſaſſins. But he is now growing 
old; his joints become tiff; his wind fails him; 
and urged beyond his ſpeed, on ſo ſultry a day, he 
fell breathleſs at your feet. In a few hours he re- 
covered himſelf; and the owner has ſince diſpoſed 
of him, at a low price to a maſter of poſt horſes in 
Mancheſtter. He is now to be ridden as a com- 
mon hackney, or to be driven in a chaiſe; and he 
will be at the mercy of every coxcomb traveller, 


who 
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but their moſt durable one was grey, or rather a 
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who gallops, night and day, through different coun- 
tries, to acquire a knowledge of mankind, by the 
obſervation of their manners, cuſtoms, laws, arts, 
police, and government. It is obvious that the 
horſe will ſoon be diſqualified for this violent and 
cruel ſervice; and if he ſurvive, he will, proba. 
bly, be ſold to grind in a mill. In this ſituation, his 
exerciſe will be leſs ſevere, but almoſt without in- 
termiſſion; the movement in a circle will produce 
a dizzineſs of the head; and in a month or two he 
will become blind. Still, however, his labours are 
to continue ; and he may drag on years of toil and 
ſorrow, ere death cloſes the period of his ſufferings, 


The children were much affected by this narra- 
tive; and Jacobus cried out, with-emotion, *] 
love my little horſe, and will never abuſe him: 
And when he grows old, he ſhall reſt from his 
« work; and I will feed him, and take care of him 
„till he dies.“ . 
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POSITIVENESS 


E { HE cameleon is a ſmall quadruped, in ſhape 
reſembling a crocodile, and chiefly found in 
Arabia and Egypt. It is a vulgar error that this 
animal feeds upon air; for his ſtomach is always 
found to contain flies and other inſetts. Mr. Le 
Bruyn, during his abode at Smyrna, had four cam- 
eleons in his poſſeſſion, He never perceived that 
they eat any thing, except now and then a fly. Their 
colour often changed, without any apparent cauſe; 


pale 
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pale mouſe colour. Sometimes the animals were of 
a beautiful green, ſpotted with yellow; at other 
times they were marked, all over, with dark brown; 

but he never found that they aſſumed a red colour. 
Theſe properties of the cameleon have given rile to 
the following fable, which was written by Mr. Mer. 
rick, and ſhews, in a lively and ftriking manner, the 
folly of poiitiveneſs in opinion. 


Tus CAMELEON, 


FT has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking ſpark, 

With eyes, that hardly ſerv d at moſt 

To guard their maſter gainſt a poſt, 

Yet round the world the blade has been 
To ſee whatever could be ſeen, 

Returning from his finiſh'd tour, 
. Grown ten times perter than before; 
Whatever word you chance to drop, 

The travell'd fool your mouth will ſtop, 
« Sir, if my judgment you'll allow 

« T've ſeen and fure I ought to know 
So begs you'd pay a due ſubmiſſion, 

And acquieſce in his deciſion, 


Two travellers of ſuch a caſt, 
As o'er Arabia's wilds they paſt, 

And on their way, in friendly chat, 
Now talk'd of this, and then of that, 
Diſcours'd awhile mongſt other matter, 
Of the cameleon's form and nature. 

A ſtranger animal,” cries one, 
_ «« Sure never liv'd beneath the ſun : 
* Alizard's body, lean and long, 
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A fiſh's head, a ſerpent's tongue, | r 
« 1ts tooth with triple claw disjoin d; ed N 0 
« And what a length of tail behind ! hk” wp 
« How flow its pace! and then its hue· | 1 
« Whoever ſaw ſo fine a blue? | md $1*1 | 


Hold there,” the other quick replies, 
« "Tis green] ſaw it with theſe eyes, 
« As late with open mouth at lay, 
« And warm'dit in the ſunny ray; 
« Stretch'd at its caſe the beſt 1 view d, 
Aud ſaw it cat the air for food.” 


« T've ſeen it, Sir, as well as yon, 
And muſt again affirm it blue, 
« Atleiſure I the beaſt ſurvey'd, 
Extended in the cooling ſhade.” 


1 'Tis green, tis green, Sir, I aſſure ye 
« Green !” cries the other in a fury— 
„Why Sir—d'ye think I've loſt my eyes? 
I were no great loſs,” the friend replies, 
«« For, if they always ſerve you thus, | 
% You'll find them but of little uſe.” 


So high at laſt the conteſt roſe, -- - - +++ (Son 
From words they almoſt came to blows ne ' 
When luckily came by a third | p i 
To him the queſtion they refetr d. 0a: 
And begg'd he'd tell em, if he knew, 3 
Whether the thing was green or blue. Fi 


„ Sirs,” cries the umpire, © cexſ your pour 
„ The creature's neither one nor t other. 


* I caught the animal laſt night, — Manu 
« And view'd it o'er by candle light: 12 kk 
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« I mark d it well—'twas black as jet 

% You ftare—but Sirs, I've got it yet, 

« And can produce it.” —* Pray, Sir, do: 
„I' lay my life the thing is blue. 

And I'll be ſworn, that when you've ſeen 
The reptile, you'll pronounce bim green.“ 


Well then, at once to eaſe the doubt.” 
% Replies the man, I'll turn him out: 
«« And when before your eyes I've ſet him, 
If you don't find him black, 1'Il cat him: 
He ſaid : then full before their ſight 
Produc'd the beaft ; and lo! twas white. 


DovpsLEY's Cor ic ion, Vol. V. 


—u— — — ——— 
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ENDACULUS was a youth of good parts, 
and of annable diſpoſitions ; but by keeping 
bad company, he had contracted in an extreme degree, 
the odius practice of lying. His word was ſcarcely 
ever believed by his friends; and he was often ſuſ- 
petcted of faults, becauſe he denied the commiſhon 
of them, and puniſhed for offences, of which he was 
convicted only by his affertions of innocence. The 
experience of every day manifeſted the difadvan- 
tages, which he ſuffered from the habitual violation 
of truth. He had à garden, Rocked with the thorc- 
eſt flowers; and the cultivation of it was his favour- 
ite amuſement. It happened that the cactle of the 
adjoining paſture bad role down the fence ; - and 


he found them — upon and deſtroying a 
bed 
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bed of fine auriculas. He could not drive theſe 
ravagers away, without endangering the ſtill more 
valuable productions of the next parterre; and he 
haſtened io requeſt the aſſiſtance of the gardener. 
« You intend to make a fool of me,” ſaid the man, 
who refuſed to go, as he gave no credit to the re- 
lation of Mendaculus. | | 


One froſty day, his father had the feta ta 
be thrown from his horſe, and to fracture his 
thigh. Mendaculus was preſent, and was; deeply 
aſſetted by the accident, but had not ſtrength to af. 
ford the neceſſary help. He was therefore obliged 
to leave him, in this painful condition, on the ground 
which was at that time covered with ſnow ; and; 
with all the expidition in his power, be rode to 
Mancheſter, to ſolicit the aid of the firſt benevolent 
perſon he ſhould meet with. His character, as a 
liar, was generally known; few to whom he applied 
paid attention to his ſtory ; and no one believed it. 
After lofing much time in fruitleſs entreaties, he 
returned with a ſorowful heart and with his eyes 
bathed in tears, to the place where the atcident 

ed. But his father was removed from 
thence : A coach fortunately paſſed that way; he 
was taken into it and conveyed to his own houſe; 
whither Mendaculus ſoon followed him. 


486 

A luſty boy, of whom Mendaculus had told ſome 
falſhoods, often way-laid him as he went to ſchool, 
and beat him with great ſeverity, Conſcious of 
his ill deſert, Mendaculus bore, for ſome time, in 


He 


ſilence, 
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filence, this chaſtiſement ; but the frequent repeti- 
tion ol it, at laſt overpowered his reſolution, and he 
complained to his father of the uſage which he met 
with. His father though dubious of the truth ot 
this: account, applied to the parents of the boy who 
abuſed him. But he could obtain no redreſs from 
them, and only received the following paintul an- 
Iwer: * Your ſon is a notorious liar, and we pay no 
regard to his aſſertions.” Mendaculus was therefore 
obliged to ſubmit to the wonted correftion, till full 
ſatisfatiion had been taken by his antagoniſt, for the 
iajury which he had ſuſtained. | 


1 


Such were the evils in which this unſortunate 
youth almoſt daily involved himſelf, by the habit of 
lying. He was ſenſible of his miſconduR, and be- 
gan to reflect upon it with ſeriouſneſs and contrition, 
Reſolutions of amendment ſucceeded to penitence ; 
he ſet a guard upon his words; ſpoke little, and 
always with caution and reſerve; and he ſoon found 
by ſweet experience, that truth is more eaſy and na- 
tural than falſhood. By degrees the love of it be- 
came predominant in his mind; and ſo ſacred at 
length did he hold veracity to be, that he ſerupled 
even the leaſt jocular violation of it. This happy 
change reſtored him to the eſteem of his friends; the 
confidence of the public; and the peace of his own 
conſcience. 
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VIGILANT OBSERVATION, © 
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E attentive, my dear Alexis, to every event 
which occurs, and to all the objetts which 
ſurround you! Suffer nothing to eſcape your no- 
tice! The minuteſt ſubſtance, or the moſt trivial 
incident, may furniſh important EKnoWJedge, or be 
applied to ſome uſeful purpoſe. 1 habe heard that 
the great law of gravitation, by which the whole 
ſyſtem of the univerſe is governed, was firſt ſuggeſted 
to the mind of Sir Iſaac Newton by the accidental 
fall of an apple, which he obſerved on a very ſtill 
day, in a garden. Archimedes, a Sicilian philoſo- 
pher, who flouriſhed about two centuries before 
Chriſt, happened to remark, whilſt he was bathing, 
that the bulk of water was increaſed, in a certain 
proportion, by his immerſion in it. A fortunate 
train of ideas inſtantly aroſe in his mind; he ſaw 
at one view the method of aſcertaining the ſpecific 
gravities of bodies, that is, how much they are ligh- 
ter or heavier than others of a different kind; and 
he perceived that he ſhould now be able to detect 
the fraud of an artiſt, who had mixed baſe metal 
with the gold of king Hiero's crown. So overjoy- 
ed was he at this diſcovery, that, it is ſaid, he ran 
naked out of the bath into the ſtreets of Syracuſe, 
crying out, I have found it! I have found it?“ 
The hydroſtatical balance is framed on the theorem 
of Archimedes, that a body heavier than water 
„weighs leſs in water than in air, by the weight 
of as much water as is equal to it in bulk.“ And 
this 
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this inſtrument is employed to eſtimate the purity 
of metals, the richneſs of ores, and the relation 
which a variey of ſubſtances bear to each other. 

Dr. Franklin, when he was on board the fleet of 
ſhips bound againſt Louiſbourg in 1757, happened 
to obſerve that the wakes of two of the veſſels were 
remarkably {mooth, whilſt thoſe of all the reſt were 
ruffled by the wind, which then blew freſh. He 
was puzzled with the appearance, and pointing it 
out to the captain of his ſhip, afked him the cauſe 
of it. The cooks,” ſaid he, have probably been 
pouring out their greaſy water.” Though this ſolu- 
tion by no means ſatisfied the philoſopher, he de- 
termined to take the firſt opportunity of trying the 
effect of oil on water. And you are well acquaint- 
ed with the ſucceſs of his curious and very uſetul ex · 
periments on this ſubject. 


We are informed by Mr. Boyle, that Harvey 
had the firſt-glimpſe of the circulation of the blood, 
from a yiew of the valves of the veins, as they were 
exhibited by Fabricious the anatomiſt, to his pupils. 
The invention of mezzotintos is ſaid to have taken 
riſe from the obſervance of regular figures, on a 
ruſty gun- barrel. Geoffroy relates that the virtues 
of the Peruvian bark were diſcovered by an Indian, 
who in the hot fit of an intermittent, drank largely 
of the water of a pool, into which ſome of thole 
trees, that yield it, had fallen.ä— But I ſhall repeat 
no tather inſtances of this kind, till I can add to the 
number, ſome valuable acquiſition of yours; the 
happy fruit, my dear Alexis, of your ſagacity and 
attention, | 
PASSION, 
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PASSION. 


O gentlemen were riding together, one of 
whom, was very choleric, happened to be 
mounted on a high-mettled horſe. The horſe grew 
a little troubleſome, at which the rider became very 
angry, and whipped and ſpurred him with great fury. 
'The horſe, almoſt as wrong-headed as his maſter, 
returned his treatment by kicking and plunging. 
The companion, concerned for the danger, and 
aſhamed of the folly of his friend, faid to him cool- 
ly, Be guiet, be quiet, and ſhew yourſelf the wiſer of 

the two. : 
Tuk WorLD, Vol. IV. 


— —. 
FAMILY LOVE AND HARMONY, 


I WILL amuſe you with a little experiment, ſaid 
Sophron, one evening, to Lucy, Emilia, A- 
lexis, and Jacobus; and riſing from the table, be 
took the candles, and held them about half an inch 
aſunder, oppoſite to a medallion of Dr. Franklin, * 
and about wo yards diſtance from it. The motto 
round the figure, UNHURT AMIDST THE WAR 
OF ELEMENTS, was juſt diſtinctly viſible. When 
the degree of light had been ſufficiently obſerved, he 
united the flames of the two candles, by putting 


Made by the author's very ingenious friends, Mefirs, 
Wedgewood and Bentley; whoſe improvements, in the 
fine arts, do honour to this age ind nation, 


them . 


* 
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them cloſe together ; and the whole figure, with 
the inſcription, became inſtantly illuminated, in a 
much ſtronger manner than before. They were all 
pleaſed and firuck with the effect ; and they deſired 
Euphromus, who now entered the parlour, to ex- 
plain to them the cauſe of it, He commended their 
entertainment, and informed them, that a greater 
degree of heat is produced by the junction of the 
two flames, and conſequently a farther attenuation 
and more copious emiſſion of the particles, of 
which light conſiſts. But, my dear children, con- 
tinued he, attend to the leſſon of virtue as well as 
of ſcience, which the experiment you have ſeen af- 
fords. Nature has implanted in your hearts benevo- 
lence, friendſhip, gratitude, humanity, and gene- 
roſity; and theſe Facial affections, are, ſeparately, 
ſhining lights in the world. But they burn, with 
peculiar warmth and ſuſtre, when more concentred 
in the kindred charities of brother, ſiſter, child, 
and parent. And harmony, peace, ſympathy in 
joy and grief, mutual good offices, forgiveneſs, 
and forbearance, are the bright emanations of domel- 
tic love. Oh! may the radiance of ſuch virtues 
long illuminate this happy houſhold ! 
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My DEAR CHILDREN, 


HROUGH the indulgence 

of a kind Providence, I 
am again permitted to dedicate 
the effuſions of a tender heart, 
to your improvement; and I am. 
perſuaded that you. will receive 
them with pleaſure and reſpect, 
as the counſels of a faithful 
friend, and. affectionate father. 
Harſh reproof and ſtern autho- 
rity you have never experienced. 


1 Love 


* 
hs 2 — 1 


| deareſt bleſſings of life; and 


N 
Love has been the motive; and 
reaſon, ſince you were capable 
of being governed by it, the rule 
of your obedience: And each 
revolving year has added to your 
virtues, and to my felicity. Soon, 
however, the connection in 
which we now rejoice, will be 
diſſolved. The frequent inter- 
ruptions of my health, and the 
natural delicacy of my conſtitu- 
tion, warn me of the precarious 
tenure, on which I hold the 


heighten my attachment to you, 
and to my friends, whilſt they 
render me indifferent to almoſt 
every other enjoyment. It is our 


wiſdom, therefore, and I truſt it 
is 


1 
is our mutual wiſh, to improve 
the fleeting period of our union; 
to cheriſh the generous ſympa- 
thies, which the filial and pa- 
ternal relations inſpire ; and to 
diſcharge our reciprocal duties 
with aſſiduity, delight, and 
perſeverance. 


In theſe pages I ſhall continue 
to addreſs you, with a father's 
fond ſolicitude, when my tongue 
hath Joſt its utterance, and my 
heart hath ceaſed to fee]. Nor 
will you be deaf to my iuſtruc- 
tions, though the voice be heard 
no more, which once delivered 
them, With pious tenderneſs 
you will recolle& the love from 

12 which 


” 


affectionate behaviour fully juſ- 


at the cloſe of life, may it be my 


6 : 
which they flowed ; and grati- 
tude will confer on them a value, 


far beyond their humble claim 


of merit. 


Such are the pleaſing expeCta- 
tions I have formed; and which 
your amiable diſpoſitions, and 


tify. Oh, may no clouds ariſe, 
to obſcure the brightneſs of the 
proſpe& now before me | May 
wiſdom and virtue, more and 
more illuminate your path! And, 


honour and felicity, to have ſup- 
ported the endearing character 
of your guardian, friend, and fa- 
ther! Adieu. 


MAXCHESTER, Jan. iſt, 1777. 


ADVERTISEMENT. © 


THE Inſtrudtions of a Father to his 

Children have been received with can- 
dour and indulgence by the public ; and the 
author ſubmits, without reluttance, the 
continuation of his work, to the ſame im- 
partial tribunal. Paternal affettion firſt 
ſuggeſted the plan ; experience hath evinc- 
ed its utility; and both conſpire to encou- 
rage the proſecution of it. 


This volume, like the former, is adapt- 
ed to very different ages and occaſions. 
The moral tales and refietions, it contains, 
are addreſſed to the hearts and underſtand- 
ings of a numerous young family; for whoſe 
future, as well as preſent improvement, 
they have been compoſed. 


13 
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Hanzs A PATRE MUNUS, MARCE FILL; $ED PERINDE 
ERIT, UT ACCEPERIS.—His VOLUMINIBUS AD TE 
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QUANTUM POTERIS ; POTERIS AUTEM, QUANTUM 
VOLES.—T181 PERSUADE TE MINI QUIDEM ESSE 
CARISSIMUM ; SED MULTO FORE CARIOREM, $1 ra- 
LIBUS MONUMENTI]IS PRECEPTISQUSE LATABERE, 

Crcino, 
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REFLECT1ON Ss. 


" THE TRUE ENJOYMENTS OF LIFE, 


AY he ſurvive his relatives and friends 
was the imprecation of a Roman, on the 
perſon who ſhould deſtroy the monument 
of his anceſtors.® A more dreadful curſe could 
ſcarcely be denounced. I remember to have ſeen 
it ſome where recorded, that an emperor'ok China, 


* QuisqQvis. Hoc. SUSTULERIT, 
AUT. JUSSERIT. 
ULTiMus, SUuoRUM, MortAaTUR. 
\ Fleetwood Inſeript. Antiq. p. 221. 


on 
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on his acceſſion to the throne, commanded a gene- 
ral releaſe from the priſons, of all that were con- 
fined for debt. Amongſt the number was an old 
man, who had been an early victim to adverſuy ; 
and whoſe days of impriſonment, reckoned by the 
notches which he had cut on the door of his 
gloomy cell, expreſſed the annual revolution of 
more than fifty ſuns. Wich faulterings ſteps, he 
departed from his manſion of forrow: His eyes 
were dazzled with the ſplendor of light; and the 
face of nature preſented to his view a pertett para- 
diſe. The jail, in which he had been impriſoned, 
was at ſome diſtance trom Pekin; and he diretted 
his courſe to that city, impatient to enjoy the gratu- 
lations of his wife, his children, and his friends. 


Wich difficulty he found his way to the ſtreet, 
in which formerly ſtood his decent habitation ; and 
his heart became more and more elated at every ſtep 
which he advanced. He proceeded, and looked 
with earneſtneſs around; but ſaw few of thoſe ob- 
jects with which he was formerly converſant. A 


magnificent edifice was eretted on the ſite of the 


houſe which he had inhabited : The dwellings of 
his neighbours had aſſumed new forms; and he be · 
held not a ſingle face of which he had the leaſt re- 
collection. An aged pauper, who ſtood, with trem- 
bling knees, at the gate of a portico, from which 
he had been thruſt by the inſolent menial who 
guarded it, ſtruck his attention. He ſtopped to 
give him a pittance out of the bounty, with which 
he had been ſupplied by the emperor's liberality ; 

and 


— . 


— 
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and received. in return, the ſad tidings, that his 
wite had fallen a lingering ſacrifice to penury and 
forrow ; that his children were gone to ſeek their 
fortunes in unknown climes; aud that the grave con- 
tained his neareſt and moſt valuable friends. Over- 
whelmed with anguiſh, he baſtened to the palace of 
his ſovereign, into whoſe preſence his hoary locks 
and mournful viſage ſoen obtained admiſſion ; and 
caſting himſelf at the feet of the emperor, © Great 
prince, he cried, © remand me to the priſon, 
from which miſtaken mercy hath delivered me 
I have ſurvived my family and friends; and in the 
* midſt of this populous city, I find myſelf in drea- 
ry ſolitude. The cell of my dungeon protected 
me from the gazers at my wretchedneſs; and 
* whilſt ſecluded from ſociety, I was leſs ſenſible 
" of the loſs of ſocial enjoyments. I am now tor- 


" tured with the view of pleaſures, in which I can- 


„not participate; and die with thirſt, though 
« ſtreams of delight ſurround me.” 


If the horrors of a dungeon, my Alexis, be pre- 


ferred to the world at large, by the man who is be- 


reft of his kindred and friends, how highly ſhould 
you prize, how tenderly ſhould you love, and how 
ſludious ſhould you be to pleaſe thoſe near aud dear 
relations, whom a more indulgent Providence has 
yet preſerved to you] Liſten to the affettionate 
counſels of. your parents ; treaſure up their pre- 
cepts ; reſpe& their riper judgment; and enjoy, 
with gratitude and delight, the advantages reſulting 

from 


* 
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from . their ſociety, Bind to your boſom, by the 


moſt endearing ties, your brothers and ſiſters; 
cheriſh them as vour beſt companions, through the 


variegated journey of life; and ſuffer no jealouſies 
or feuds to interrupt the harmony which now reigns, 
and, I truſt, will ever reign in this happy family. 
Cultivate the friendſhip of your father's friends ; 
merit the approbation of the wiſe and good ; qua- 
Ivty yourſelt, by the acquiſition of knowledge, and 
the exerciſe of the benevolent affections, for the in- 
tercourſe of mankind ; and you will at once be an 


ornament to ſociety, and derive from it the higheſt 
telicuy. 
* 


ii ct 
- — — Ä — 
——— 


A WINTER EVENINC's CONVERSATION. 


= family of Euphronius had left their re- 


urement at Hart-Hill, where 


Dead the vegetable kingdom lay, 
And dumb the tuneful.* 


His fire-ſide, at Mancheſter, was ſurrounded by 2 
young and ſmiling circle; and the various labour 
and incidents of the day furniſhed topics, of amu- 
ſing converſation, for the evening. Each, in ſuc- 
ceſſion, was the little hero of his own important 


* Thomſon. 


4ale; 
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tale; and Sophron cloſed the entertainment, by re- 
peating the Geographical Leflon which be had learn- 
ed, and recounting his travels over the terraqueous 


globe. 


All liſtened with eager attention to the wond- 
rous narration. He told them of the orange groves, 
and ſpicy woods of Weſtern and Eaſtern India; 
deſcribed the gold and ſilver mines of Peru, the 
rich diamonds of Brazil and of Bengal; and the 1- 
vory tuſks of the elephant, found in the foreſts of 
Africa. In artleſs colours, he painted the dreary 
regions, and eternal ſnows of the Northern, and 
| Southern Poles ; and when a general chill had ſeiz- 
ed his ſympathetic audience, he preſented to their 
aſtoniſhed view the clouds of ſmoak, and torrents of 
liquid fire diſcharged by Hecla, Veſuvius, and Æt- 
na. Theſe impreſſions of horror were for awhile, 
ſuſpended, when” he diſplayed the vaſt expanſe of 
the ocean, unruffled by a breath of wind, refletting 
every where the azure ſky, and crowded with myri- 


ads of ſportive fiſhes. But a ſtorm ſucceeds”; the 


ſwelling billows mount into the heavehs, the ſhat- 
tered bark is borne aloft on the ſummit of a wave, 
and then hurled into the gulph below, where ſhe is 
daſhed againſt a treacherous rock, or ſwallowed by 
the horrible abyſs, 


Sophron proceeded to the hiſtory of animated na- 
ture : He pictured the Lion which inhabits the 
burning deſarts of Zaara ; pointed out the juſt pro- 
postions of his make, in which ſtrength is united 
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with agility, his undaunted look, and tremendous 
roar, reſembling diſtant thunder. The peaceable 
Rhinoceros, that provokes not to combat, yet dif. 

dains to fly, even from the monarch ot the foreſt 
the fierce Tyger, the ſavage and untameable Hyena, 
and the artful Crocodile, were each deſcribed. 
Nor did he forget the Camel, patient of hunger and 
thirft ; the monitrous Hippopotamos, found in the 
rivers Nile, and Niger; and the Ouran-Outang, ſo 
near in its approaches to the human form. The 
ſcaly tribe of fiſnes he barely noticed; but dwelt 
longer on the ſtrutture, properties, and habitudes 
of the feathered race. He particularly enlarged on 
the ſongſters of the wood, who delight the eye, and 
charm the ear, by their varied plumage, and en- 
chanting notes. Theſe pleaſing notes, he ſaid, 
like human language, are not zmnate ;* but depend 
on the imitation of ſuch founds, as the birds moſt 
trequently hear, and which their organs are adapt- 
ed to perform. A young robin has been taught the 
ſong of the nightingale ; and a linnet, which be- 
longed to Mr. Matthews at Kenſington, almoſt ar- 
ticulated the words pre/ty boy, The common ſpar- 
row, taken from the neſt when juſt fledged, and e- 
ducated with the goldfinch and the linnet, acquires 
the muſic of each; and the powers of the mocking 
bird are expreſſed by its very name. Canary birds, 
which are ſo much admiredin this country, are im- 
rted, from Tyrol, where the nightingale was or- 
iginally employed as their in{tryttor in ſinging. 
W ? The 


# Philoſophical Tranſactions, Vol. LXII I. p. 249. 
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The traffic in thefe birds forms. an article of com- 
merce, as four Tyroleſe generally bring over to 
England fixteen hundred, every. year: And though 
they carry them one thouſand miles by land, and 
pay a duty of twenty pounds for this number, yet 
they _ reap a- ſufficient profit from the *ſale of 
them.“ 


— 


Here Sophron concluded the hiſtory of his tra- 
vels, of which this is only a brief relation. Alexis, 
Lucy, Emilia, and Jacobus continued in mute at- 
tention, expetling further wonders ; and the looks 
oi Euphronius expreſſed the ſatisfaction which he 
felt, „Lou have given us, ſaid he to Sophron, a 
lively and jult deſcription ol the globe, its produc- 
tions, and brute. inhabitants: But man, who, by 
the ſuperiority of his mental powers, is the lord of 
the creation; and whoſe-nature and character form 
the moſt intereſting and important objects of in- 
quiry, has been overlooked in your ſurvey. Ch- 
mate, ſoil, laws, cuſtoms, food, and other acei- 
dental differences have produced an aſtoniſhing va- 
riety in the complexion, features, manners, and fa- 
culties of the human ſpecies. The molt refined 
and poliſhed nations may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other; and a river is ſometimes the only boundary 
between two ſavage tribes, who are as diſſimilar in 
the tinture of their kin, as in the diſpoſition ot 
their minds. But all mankind have one common 
ſtructure; all are formed with the powers of reaſon, 


a with 


* Philoſophical Tranſa&ions,” Vol, 1x11, p- 261, 
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with the moral affetions, and with a capacity for 
kappineſs. The varieties amongſt the human race, 
enumerated by Linnzus and Buffon, are fx. The 
firſt is found under the polar regions, and compre- 
hends the Laplanders, the Eſquimaux Indians, the 
Samoeitd Fartars, the inhabitants of Nova Zembla, 
the Borandians, the Greenlanders, and the people 
of Kamtſchatka. The viſage of men, in theſe coun- 
tries, is large and broad; the noſe flat and ſhort ; 
the eyes of a yellowiſh brown, inclining to black- 
neſs ; the cheek bones extremely high; the mouth 
large ; the lips thick, and turned outwards ; the 
voice thin and ſqueaking ; and the ſkin of a dark 
grey colour.“ The people are ſhort in ſtature, the 
generality being about four feet high, and the talleſt 
not more than five. Ignorance, ſtupidity, and 
ſuperſtition are the mental charaRteriſftics of the 
innabitants of theſe rigorous climates. For 
here 


Doze the groſs tate, Nor ſprightly jeſt nor ſong, 
Nor tenderneſs they know, nor aught of life, 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. f 


The Tartar race, under which may he compre. 
hended the Chineſe, and the Japaneſe, form the 
ſecond great variety in the human ſpecies. Their 

; countenances 


* 


* Krantz. Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth. 
+ Thomſon's Seaſons, 
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countenances are broad and wrinkled, even in 
youth ; their noſes ſhort and flat; their eyes little, 
ſunk in the ſockets. and ſeveral inches aſunder ; 
their cheek bones are high; their teeth of a large 
ſize, and ſeparate from each other; their complex. 
ions olive- coloured; and their hair black. ' Theſe 
nations, in general, have no religion; no ſettled 
notions of morality, and no decency of behaviour. 
They are chiefly robbers ; their wealth conſiſts in 
horſes; and air ſkill in che een of 
them. Wy 


The third variety of mankind is that of the ſon- 
thern Aſiatics, or the inhabitants of India. Theſe 
are of a ſlender ſhape, havelong ſtraight black hair, 
and generally Roman noſes. Their complexions 
are of an olive colour, and in ſome parts quite 
black. Theſe people are ſlothful, luxurious, ſub- 
miſhve, cowardly, and effeminate.* 


------- The parent Sun himſelf, --, 1 
Seems oer this world of laves to. tyrannize ; ' 
And, with oppreflive ray, the roſcate bloom 
Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature groſs: or worſe, to ruthleſs deeds, 
Mad jealouſy, blind rage, and fell revenge, 
Their fervid ſpirit fires. Love dwells not there, 
The ſoft regards, the tenderneſs of life, 

The heart-ſhed tear, th' ineffable delight 
Of ſweet humanity : theſe court the beam 
Of milder climes ; in ſelfiſh fierce deſire, 
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And the wild fury of voluptuous ſenſe, 
There loſt, The very brute creation there 
This rage partakes, and burns with horrid fre. 


The Negroes of Africa conſtitute the fourth 
ſtriking variety in the human ſpecies ; But they dif- 
ter widely trom each other; thoſe of Guinea, for 
inſtance, are extremely ugly, and have an inſup- 
portably offenſive ſcent ; whilſt thoſe of Moſampi- 
que are reckoned beautiful, and are untainted with 
any diſagreeable ſmell]. The Negroes are, in gene- 
ral, of a black colour; and the downy ſoftneſs of 
the hair, which grows upon the ſkin, gives a 
ſmoothneſs to it, reſembling that of velvet. The 
hair of their heads is woolly, ſhort, and black; but 
their beards often turn grey, and ſometimes white. 
Their noſes are flat and ſhort, their lips thick and 
tumid, and their teeth of an ivory whiteneſs,+ 


The intellefiual and moral powers of theſe 
wretched people are uncultivated; and they are ſub- 
je& to the moſt barbarous deſpotiſm. The favage 
tyrants, who rule over them, make war upon each 
other for kuzien plunder ; and the wretched victims, 
| bartered for ſpirituous liquors, or the wares of Bir- 
mingham and Mancheſter, are torn from their fa- 
milies, their friends, and their native land; and 


conſigned 


* Thomſon's Summer. 


+ See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Earth; 
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conſigned for life io miſery, toil, and bondage.“ 
But how am I ſhocked to inform you, that this in- 
fernal commerce is carried on by the humane, the 

oliſhed, the chriſtian inhabitants of Europe ; nay 
even by Engliſhmen, whote anceſtors have bled in 
the cauſe of liberty, and whoſe. breaſts” ſtill glow 
with the ſatng generous flame ! I cannot give you a 
more ſtriking proof of the ideas of horror, which 
the captive negroes entertain of the ſtate of ſervitude 
they are to undergo, than by relating the following 
incident from Dr. Goldſmith. * A Guinea cap- 
tain was, by ſtreſs of weather, driven into a certain 
harbour, with a lading of ſickly flaves, who took e- 
very opportunity to throw themſelves over-board, 
when brought upon deck for the benefit of freſh air. 
The captain perceiving, amongſt others, a female 
ſave attempting to drown herſelf, pitched upon her 
as a proper example for the reſt. As he ſuppoſed 
that they did not know the tetrors attending death, 
he ordered the woman to be tied with a rope under 
the arm-pits, and let down into the water. When 
the poor creature was thus plunged in, and about 
half way down, ſhe was heard to give a tertible 
ſhriek, which at firſt was aſcribed to her fears of 
drowning ; but ſoon after, the water appeared red 


around 


It appe.'s, from the moſt accurate calculation, ſays 
Abbe Raynal, that a ſeventh part of the Blacks, imported 
from the coaſt of Guinea, die every year. Fourtera hun» 
dred thouſand unhappy beings, who are now in the Euro. 
orld, are the unfortunate re · 
mains of nine millions of ſlaves, who have been conveyed 
thither, 
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around her, ſhe was drawn up, and it was found 
that a ſhark, which had followed the ſhip, had bit- 
ten her off from the middle. 


The native inhabitants of America make a fifth 
race of men. They are of a copper colour, have 
black, thick, ſtraight hair, flat noſes; high cheek 
bones, and {mall eyes. They paint the body and 
face of various colours, and eradicate: the hair of 
their beards and of other: parts, as à deformity. 
Their limbs are not ſo large and robuſt, as thoſe of 
the Europeans. They endure hunger, thirſt, and 
pain wich aſtoniſhing firmneſs and patience; and, 
though cruel to their enemies, they are kind and 
juſt to each other. 1 


The Europeans may be confidered as the laſt va- 
riety of the human kind. But it is unneceſſary to 
enumerate the perſonal. marks which diſtinguiſh 
them, as every day. affords you opportunities, of 
making ſuch obſervations. I ſhall only ſuggeſt 
to you, that they enjoy ſingular advantages from 

the fairneſs of their complexions. The face of the 
African Black, or of the olive- coloured Afiatic, is 


he practice of domeſtic flavery prevailed in the 
moſt poliſhed ages of the Greeks and Romans, and had a 
very pernicious influence on the manners of thoſe nations. 
It is related that Vedius Pollio, in the preſence of Auguſ- 
tus, ordered one of his ſlaves, who had committed a flight 
offence, to be cut in pieces, and thrown into the fiſh pond, ! 

to feed his fiſhes. But the emperor, with indignation, 
commanded him inftantly to emancipate that ſlave, and all 
the otherswho belongedto him, 
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a very imperſect index of the mind, and preſerves 
the ſame ſettled ſhade in joy and forrow, conh- 
dence and ſhame, anger and defpair, ſickneſs and 
health. The Engliſh are ſaid to be the faireſt of the 
Europeans; and we may therefore preſume, that 
their countenances beſt expreſsihe variations of the 
paſſions, and the viciſſitudes of diſeaſe. But che 
intellectual and moral characteriſtics of the different 
nations, which compoſe this quarter of the globe, 
are of moreimportance to be known. Theſe, how- 
ever, become gradually lefs difcernible, as faſhion, 
learning, and commerce prevail more univerſally ; 


and I ſhall leave them, as objects of your future 1n- 


quiry. 
Thus paſſed a winter evening by the fire · ſide of 


Euphronius, whoſe pleaſing, EM anxious taſk it 


was, 
Io rear the tender thought; 

To teach the young idea how to ſhoot ; 

To pour the freſh inſttuction o'er the mind: 

To breathe th' enlivening ſpirit ; and to fix 

The generous purpoſe in the glowing breaft,® 


SISTERLY UNITY AND LOVE. g 


BSERVE thoſe two hounds, that are coupled 
together, ſaid Euphronius to Lucy and Emi- 

lia, who were looking through the window. How 
they torment each other, by a diſagreement in their 


purſuits} 


* Thomſon's Seaſons 
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purſuits! One is for moving flowly, and the othec 
vainly urges onward, The larger dog now ſees 
ſome object that tempts him on this fade, and mark 
how he drags his companion along, who 1s exert- 
ing all his efforts to purſue a different rout ! _ T hu: 
they will continue all day at variance, pulling each 
ether in oppoſite directions, when they might, by 
kind and mutual compliances, pals on eaſily, merri- 
ly, and happily.t | 


Lucy and Emilia concurred in cenſuring the fol- 
ly and ill-nature of theſe dogs; and Euphronius ex- 
preſſed a tender wilh, that he nught never ſee any, 
thing ſimilar in their dehavi jour to each other. Na- 
ture has linked you together, by the near equality 
of age; by your common relation to the molt in- 
dulgent parents; by the endearing ties of ſiſterhood; 
and by all thoſe generous ſimpathies, which have 
been toſtered in your boſoms, from your earlieſt in- 
fancy. Let theſe filken cords of mutual love con- 
tinue to unite you, in the ſame purſuits. Suffer no 
allurements to draw you different ways; no contra- 
dictory paſſions to diſtratt your friendſhip ; nor any 
ſelfiſh views, of ſordid jealouſies to render thoſe 
bonds uneaſy and oppreſſive, which are now your 
ornament, your ſtrength, and higheſt happineſs, 


AN 


+ Lam indebted to Mr. Dodſley for the ſubject; but 
not ſor the narration, or moral application of this fa - 
ble, 


ut 
- 
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AN APPEARANCE IN NATURE EXPLAINED, 
| AND IMPROVED. | 


NE morning, in the month of September, as 
Alexis was riding with Euphronius from 
Hart-Hill to Mancheſter, he noticed, with ſurpriſe, 
the ſudden diſperſion of a thick fog, which had ob- 
{cured every object around them. The ſun now 
ſhone in full ſplendour ; and the veil being with- 
drawn from the tace of nature, the hills and. dales, 
the meadows, corn fields, and woodlands ſeemed 
to meet the eye with renewed beauty and luſtre, 
As ſoon as they were arrived in town, Euphronius 
took a glaſs of clear ſpring water, and threw into it 
a teaſpoonful of falt. An opacity almoſt inſtantly 
enſued through the whole of it; but when the glafs 
was placed near the fire, and gently agitated, the 
liquor quickly recovered its tranſparency. This 
experiment, faid Eupronius to his ſon, explains to 


you the phænomenon you lately obſerved. The 


watery vapours, floating in the atmoſphere, which 
formed the thick miſt we found ſo. incommodious 


to us, were diſſolved by the air, as ſoon as the fun 


had given ſufſicient warmth and motion ta its par- 
ticles; And in the evening, the fog will again re- 
turn, and the dews deſcend, from the abſence of 
that genial influence, which now diffolves and ren- 
ders them inviſible. This glaſs of ſalt and water, 
which has been withdrawn from the fire, as it be- 


comes colder, loſes, in the ſame manner, its tran- 
ſparency. Does your amiable heart, my dear Ale- 
xis, ſuggeſt to you any other analogy ? There are 


miſts of the mind, as well as of the atmoſphere ; 
and 
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and the fun of reaſon, like the great luminary of 
our ſyſtem, has the happy power ot producing their 
diſperſion. Religion ioo offers her ghearing light, 
when the foul is clouded with adverſity, and over: 
{pread with gloom, A well-grounded convigion 
that all events are under the direction of Providence, 
and a firm reliance on the power, wiſdom, and 
goodneſs of the Deity, will diſpel every anxious 
thought ;. illuminate and extend into futurity our 
proſpetts ; and, by contraſting brightneſs with 
ſhades, will beautify the checkered landſcape of 
life. 
— — — — — 


* 


THE HISTORY OF JOSEPH ABRIDGED, 


SRAEL loved Joſeph more than all his children, 
becauſe he was the ſon ot his old age; and he 
gave him a coat of many colours. But when his 
brethren faw their father's partiality to him, they 
hated him, and would not ſpeak peaceably unto him. 
And Joſeph dreamed a dream, and he told it to his 
brethren. Behold, he ſaid, we were binding ſheaves 
in the field; and lo! my ſheaf arofe and ſtood up- 
right; and your ſheaves ſtood round about, and 
made obeiſance to my ſheaf. And his bretbren ſaid 
unto him, Shalt thou indeed have dominion over 
us? And they hated him the more for his dreams, 
and for his Words. 


It happened that his brethren went to fced their 
father's flock in Dothan. And Joſeph went after 
his brethren; but, when they ſaw him afar off, they 
conſpired againſt him to flay him; and they ſaid 

one 
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one to another, We will tell our father that ſome 
evil beaſt hath devoured him. But Reuben wiſhed 
to deliver him out of their hands ; and he faid, Let 
us not kill him, but caſt him into thes pit, that is in 
the wilderneſs : And they followed his counſel, and 
caſt him into a pit, which then contained no water. 
A company of I:hmaelites from Gilead paſſed by, 
at this time, with their camels, bearing ſpicery, balm, 
and myrrh, which they were carrying into Egypt. 
And Judah ſaid unto his brethren, Let us fell Jo- 
ſeph to the Iſhmaelites, and let not our hands be 
upon him, for he is our brother and'our fleſh : And 
Joſeph was ſold for twenty pieces of ſilver. And 
his brethren killed a kid, and dipt his coat in the 
blood thereof: And they brought it unto their ta- 
ther, and ſaid, This have we found. And Jacob 
knew it; and believing that Joſeph was devoured 
by an evil beaſt, he rent his cloaths, and put fack- 
cloth on his loins, and refuſed all comfort, ſayi ing, I 
will go down into the grave to my ſon, mourning. 
Thus wept his father for him. But Joſeph was 
carried into Egypt, and fold to Potiphar, the cap- 
tain of Pharaoh's guard. And the Lord was with 
him, and proſpered him; and he found favour in 
the ſight of his maſter. But by the wickedneſs of 
Potiphar's wite, he was caſt into the priſon, where 
the king's priſoners were bound. Here alſo the 
Lord continued to ſhew him mercy, and gave him 
favour in the ſight ef the keeper of the priſon. And 
all the priſoners were comitted to his care; amongſt 
whom were two of Pharaoh's officers, the chief of 


the butlers, and the chiet of the bakers. And Jo- 
L ſeph 
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ſeph interpreted the dreams of the king's ſervants ; 
and his intrerpretation being true, the chief butler 
recommended him to Pharaoh, who had dreamed a 
dream, which Joſeph thus ſhewed unto him. Be- 
hold there ſhall come ſeven years of great plenty, 
throughout all the land of Egypt: And there ſhall 
ariſe, after them, ſeven years of famine; and all the 
plenty ſhall be forgotten in the land of Egypt, and 
the famine ſhall conſume the land. 


And the king ſaid unto Joſeph, Foraſmuch as 
God hath ſhewn thee all this, thou ſhalt be over 
mine houſe ; and according to thy word ſhall all my 
people be ruled. And Joſeph gathered up all the 
food of the ſeven years, and laid up the food in 
itorchouſes. Then the {even years of dearth began 
to come, as Joſeph had foretold. But in all the 
land of Eygpt there was bread ; and people from all 
countries came unto Joſeph to buy corn, becauſe 
che tamine was fore in all the lands. Now, amongſt 
thoſe that came, were the ten ſons of Jacob, from 
the land of Canaan. And Joſeph ſaw his brethren, 
and he knew them, but made himſelf ſtrange unto 
them, and ipoke roughly to them, ſaying, Ye are 
ſpies. And they ſaid, Thy ſervants are twelve bre- 


 thren, the ſons of one man in the land of Canaan ; 


and behold the youngeſt is this day with our father, 
and one is not, 


But Joſeph ſaid unto them, Ye ſhall not go forth 
hence, except your youngeſt brother come hither. 


Let one of your brethren be bound in priſon, and 
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go ye to carry corn for the famine of your houſes, 
and bring your youngeſt brother unto me. And 
their conſciences reproached them; and they ſaid 
one to another, We are verily guilty concerning 
our brother, in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul, 
when he beſought us, and we would not hear ; 
therefore is this diſtreſs come upon us. And they 
knew not that Joſeph underſtood them, for he ſpake 
unto them by an interpreter : Aud he turned himſelf 
about from them, and wept ; and returned to them 
again, and communed with them; and took from 
them Simeon, and bound him betore their eyes. 
And they returned unto Jacob their tather, in the 
land of Canaan, and told him all that had belallen 
them. And Jacob, their facher, ſaid unto them, 
Me have ye bereaved of my children : Joſeph is 
not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take Benjamin 
away alſo. But my ſon ſhall not go down with you; 
for his Brother is dead, and he is left alone 
If miſchief betal him in the way ia which ye go, 
then ſhall ye bring down my grey hairs with ſorrow 
to the grave. But the famine continued fore in the 
land ; and when they had eaten up the corn, which 
they had brought out of Egypt, Jacob ſaid unto 
them, Go again, and buy us food: And if it muſt 
beſo, now take alſo your brother Benjamin, and a- 
riſe and go unto the man. And they brought pre- 

ſents unto Joſeph, and bowed themſelves to him 
to the earth. And he aſked them of their welfare; 
and ſaid, Is your father well? Is he alive? And he hft- 
edup hiseyes, and ſaw Benjamin his brother; and his 
bowels did yearn towards his brother; and he ſought 
where to weep,and he entered his chamber and wept 
there : And he waſhed his face, and went out, and 


L 2 refrained 
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refrained himſelf. - Then he commanded the ſlew. 
ard of his houſe, ſaying, Fill the men's ſacks wich 
food, as much as they can carry ; and put my Cup, 
the ſilver cup, into the ſack of Benjamin, the 
youngeſt. And the ſteward did according to the 
word that Joſeph had ſpoken. As ſoon as the 
morning was light, the men were ſent away, they 
and their aſſes. But Joſeph commanded his ſtew. 
ard to follow them, and to ſearch their ſacks, and to 
bring them back. And when Judah and his bre- 
thren were returned into the city, Joſeph ſaid unto 
them, What deed is this that ye have done ? The 
man, in whoſe hands the cup is found, ſhall be 
my ſervant ; and as for you, get you in peace unto 
your father. But they ſaid, Our father will ſurely 
die, if he ſeeth that the lad is not with us; and 
we ſhall bring down the grey hairs of thy ſervant, 
our father, with ſorrow to the grave. Then Jo- 
ſeph could not refrain himfelt before all them that 
ſtood by him; and he cried, Cauſe every man to 
go out from me ; and there ſtood no man with him, 
whilſt Joſeph made himſelf known unto his bre- 
thren. And hc wept aloud, and ſaid unto his bre. 
thren, I am Joſeph ; doth my father yet live? 
And his brethren could not anſwer him, for they 
were troubled at his preſence. And Joſeph ſaid 
unto. his brethren, Come near tome, I pray you: 
and they came near: And he ſaid, I am Joſeph 
your brother, whom ye ſold into Egypt. Now 
therefore be not grieved, nor angry with yourſelves, 
that ye ſold me hither; for God did ſend me before 
you, to fave your lives by a great deliverance. 

Haſte 
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Haſte you, and go up to my father; and ſay unto 
him, Thus faith thy ſon _ Joſeph, God hath made 
me lord over all Egypt ; come down unto me, ta 
not. And thou ſhalt dwell in the land of Goſhen ; 
and thou ſhalt be near unto me, thou, and thy chil- 
dren, and thy children's children, and thy flocks, 
and thy herds, and all that hou haſt : And there 
will I nouriſh thee ; for yet there are five years ot 
famine ; leſt thou, and thy houſhold, and all that 
thou haſt, come to poverty. And behold your eyes 
fee, and the eyes of my brother Benjamin, that it 
is my mouth which ſpeaketh unto you. And you 
ſhall tell my father of all my glory in Egypt, and all 
that you have ſeen ; and ye ſhall haſte, and bring 
down my father hither, 


And he fell upon his brother Benjamin's neck, 
and wept ; and Benjamin wept upon his neck. 
Moreover, he kiſſed all his brethren, and wept up- 
on them ; and after that, his brethren talked with 
him. And the fame thereof was heard in Pharaoh's 
houſe ; and it pleaſed Pharaoh well, and his ſer- 
vants. And Pharaoh faid unto Joſeph, Invite hi- 
ther thy father, and his houſhold ; and 1 will give 
them the good of the land of Eygpt ; and they thall 
eat the fat of the land. And the ſpirit of Jacob 
was revived, when he heard theſe tidings; and he 
ſaid, My ſon is yet alive; I will go and fee him, 
before I die. And he took his journey, with all 
that he had. And Joſeph made ready his chariot, 
and went up to meet Iſrael, his father, to Goſhen; 
and preſenting himſelf unto him, he fell on his 
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neck, and wept on his neck for ſome time. And 
Joſeph placed his father, and his brethren ; and 


gave them a poſſeſſion in the land of Egypt, in the 


deſt of the land, as Pharaoh had commanded. 


This intereſting ſtory contains a variety of af- 
ſecting incidents; is related with the moſt beautiful 
implicity.; and furniſhes many important leflons ot 
inſtruction. It diſplays the miſchicfs of parental 
partiality ; the fatal effects of envy, jealouſy, and 
diſcord amongſt brethren ; the bleſſings and ho- 
nours with which virtue 15 rewarded ; the amiable- 
neſs of forgiving injuries; and the tender joys 
which flow from fraternal love, and filial piety. 
Different, in other reſpetts, as your lot may be 
from that of - Joſeph, you have a father, my dear 
Alexis, who feels for you all the affection which 
Ifrael felt, and who hopes he has a claim to the 
fame generous return of gratitude. You have bro- 
thers and fiſters, who are ſtrangers to hatred, who 
will cheriſh and return your love, and whoſe hap- 
pineſs is inſeparable from yours: And you are un- 
der the protection and authority of that eternal Be- 


ing, the God of Abraham, of Iſaac, and of Jacob, 


who ſees, approves, and will exalt the virtuous.“ 
. 600 D- 


In relating the hiſtory of Joſeph, an incident, which 
reflects the bigheſt honour on his character, has been omit- 
ted ; becauſe to my younger readers it admits of no expla- 
nation, and might wound the native modeſty of thoſe, 
who are farther advanced in years, There is a delicacy and 
ſenſe of decency in the mind of an ingenuous youth whieh 


ſhields him more powerfully from ſeduction, than the beſt 
leſſons 
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COOD-NATURED CREDULITY., 


A CHALDEAN peaſant was conducting a goat 
to the city of Bagdat. He was mounted on 
an aſs; and the goat followed him, with a bell ſuſ- 
pended from his neck, * I ſhall ſell theſe animals,” 
ſaid he to himſelf, “ for thirty pieces of ſilver; 
and with this money I can purchaſe a new turban, 
and a rich veſtment of taffety, which I will tie 
with a ſaſh of purple hlk. The young damſels 
+ will then ſmile more favourably upon me; and I 
„ ſhall be the fineſt man at the Moſque.” Whilſt 
the peaſant was thus anticipating, in idea, his fu- 
ture enjoyments, three arttul rogues concerted a 
ſtratagem to plunder him of his preſent treaſures. 
As he moved flowly along, one of them flipped off 
the bell from the neck of the goat; and faſtening it, 
without being perceived, to the tail of the aſs, car- 
ried away his booty. The man, riding upon the aſs 
aud hearing the ſound. of the bell, continued to 
muſe, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the loſs which 
he had ſuſtained, Happening, however, a ſhort 
while afterwards, to turn about his head, he diſco. 
vered, with griet and aſtoniſhment, that the animal 
was gone, which. conſtituted ſo conſiderable a part 
of his riches; And he inquired, with the utmoſt 


anxiety, 


leſſons of morality, or the brighteſt examples of ſelf-go- 
verument. This tender ſhoot of vernal life is often injured 
by improper culture; it ſhrinks at the ſuggeſtion of every 
looſe idea, and is blaſted by their frequent and unſeaſon- 


- able repetition, 


% 
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anxiety, after his goat, of every traveller whom he 
met. | 


The ſecond rogue now accoſted him, and ſaid, 
« I have juſt ſeen, in yonder fields, a man in great 
haſte, dragging along with him a goat.” The pea. 
ſant diſmounted with precipitation, and requeſted 
the obliging ſtranger to hold his aſs, that he might 
loſe no time 1n overtaking the thief. He inſtantly 
began the purſuit ; and having traverſed, in vain, 
the courſe that was pointed out to him, he came 


back fatigued and breathleſs to the place from 
whence he ſet out ; where he neither found his aſs, 


nor the deceitful informer, to whoſe care he had 
entruſted him. As he walked penſively onwards, 
overwhelmed with ſhame, vexation, and diſap- 

intment, his attention was rouſed by the loud 
complaints and lamentations of a poor man, who 
ſat by the fide of a well. He turned out of the way, 
to {ſympathize with a brother in affliction; recount- 
ed his owu misfortunes; and inquired the cauſe of 
that violent ſorrow, which ſeemed to oppreſs him. 
Alas! ſaid the poor man, in the moſt piteous tone 
of voice, as I was reſting here to drink, I dropped 
into the water a caſket full of diamonds, which I 
was employed to carry to the Caliph at Bagdat; 
and I ſhall be put to death, on the ſuſpicion of hav- 
ing ſecreted ſo valuable a treaſure. Why do not 
you jump into the well in ſearch of the caſket, cri- 
ed the peaſant, aſtoniſhed at the ſtupidity of his 
new acquaintance ? Becauſe it is deep, replied the 
man, and I can neither dive nor ſwim, But will 


you undertake this kind office for me, and I will 
| reward 
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reward you with thirty picces of ſilver? The pea- 
ſant accepted the offer with exultation ; and, whilſt 
he was putting off his caſſock, veſt, and flippers, 
poured out his ſoul in thankſgivings to the holy 
prophet, for this providential ſuccour. But the 
moment he plunged into the water, in ſearch of the 
pretended caſket, the man (who was one of the 
three rogues that had concerted the plan of robbing 
him) ſeized upon his garments, and bore them off 
in ſecurity to his comrades. 


Thus, through inattention, ſimplicity, and cre- 
dulity, was the unfortunate Chaldean duped of all 
his little poſſeſſions ; and he haſtened back to his 
cottage, with no other covering for his nakedneſs, 
than a tattered garment which he borrowed on the 


road.“ 


— —— m — —— 


AN EASY AND INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENT. 


1 was a clear froſty day: The ſun ſhone bright 
and the ground was covered with ſnow, when 
Euphronius invited Alexis, Lucy, Emilia, and Ja- 
cobus to aſſiſt him in a little experiment, which he 
thought would contribute to their inſtruftion and a- 
muſement. He took four pieces of woollen cloth, 
equal in dimenfions, but of different coleurs ; one 
being black, another blue, a third brown, and: a 

; fourth 


* The tory is ſaid to have been written by an Arabian 
author: But I have taken the liberty of deviating from the 
original, and of making additions to it, 
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tourth white: And having choſen a proper fituati. 
on, he laid them all, very near each other, on the 
ſurface of the ſnow. In a few hours, the black 
piece of cloth had ſunk conſiderably below the-ſur. 
face ; the blue almoſt as much; the brown a lit- 


tle ; but the white remained preciſely in its pofiti. 
on. 


Obſerve, ſaid Euphronius, how varied is the in- 
fluence of the ſun's rays on different colours! 
They are abſorbed, and retained by the b/ack ; and 
in the piece of cloth before us, they have produced 
ſuch a ſtrong and durable heat, as to melt the ſnow 
underneath. Their effect on blue is nearly ſimilar; 
but they ſeem not to penetrate the white: And tbe 
piece of that colour, by having no warmth commu- 
nicated to it, ſtill continues on the ſurface of the 
ſnow. 


This little experiment teaches you, Emilia, that 

white hats will afford the beſt defence to your com- 
lexion ; but that they ſhould have dark linings, to 

abſorb the rays of light which are reflected from the 
earth. You may learn from it, Alexis, that cloaths 
of a light colour are beſt adapted to ſummer, and to 
hot climates ; that black ſubſtances acquire. heat 
- ſooner, and retain it longer than any other; and 
that fruit walls, drying ſtoves, &c. ſhould be paint- 
ed black. Other inferences I ſhall leave to you 
the pleaſure of diſcovering. Allow me only to re- 


mind 


* Sce Franklin's Obſerrations. 


— 
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mind you, that knowledge and virtue may be juſtly 
compared to rays of light ; and that it is my warm- 
eſt wiſh, and higheſt ambition, that your heart and 
underſtanding may unite the qualities of the two 
oppoſite colours you have been contemplating. 
May your mind be quick in the reception, and ftea- 
dy in the retention of every good impreſſion! And 
may the luſtre of your endowments be reflected on 
your brothers, ſiſters, and friends 


— > —— — ——— — 


08. 


My dog, the truſtieſt of his kind, 
Wich gratitude inflames my mind; 
I mark his true, his faithful way, 
And in my ſervice, copy Tray. 
GAY'S FABLES, 


| A WATER ſpaniel, belonging to a neighbour, 


was a frequent, and always a moſt welcome 
gueſt in the family of Euphronius. Her placid 
looks, gentle manners, and aſſiduity to pleaſe, ren- 
dered her equally the favourite of the ſervants, and 
of the children. It happened that there was a gene- 
ral alarm concerning mad dogs in Mancheſter; and 
to guard againſt danger, Sylvia was cloſely confin- 
ed to her kenne!. A week elapſed, without a ſingle 
viſit from her; no one knew the cauſe of her ab- 
ſence, and all lamented it. She at length returned; 
the children flocked with joy and eagerneſs around 


her 


* . 
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her; but they beheld her trembling, feeble, and e- 
maciated. She crawled over the kitchen floor ; 
looked wiſtfully at Emilia; then at Jacobus; then 
at Lucy: Advancing a ſtep forwards, ſhe licked 
the hand of Alexis, which was ſtretched forth to 
ſtroke her; and expired athis feet, without a groan, 
The children at firſt ſtood ſilent, and motionlels ; 
a guſh of tears ſucceeded ; and Euphronius, though 
pleaſed with the ſenſibility they ſhewed, thought it 
neceſſary to ſoften the impreſſion which this affect. 
ing incident produced. He endeavoured to with- 
draw their attention from Sylvia, by deſcribing the 
qualities, and relating the hiſtory. of the ſpecies 
at large. I am not ſurpriſed, faid he, that you 
ſhould lament the loſs ot an animal, whom nature 
ſeems to have peculiarly formed, to be the favourite 
and friend of man. The beauty of his ſhape, his 
ſtrength, agility, iwittneſs, courage, generoſity, 
fidelity, and gratitude, command our attachment, 
and give him the juſteſt claim to our care and pro- 


tection. In obedience and docility, he ſurpaſſes 


every other quadruped; and ſo perfectly is he do- 
meſticated, that Mr. Buffon obſerves, he aſſimilates 
his character to that of the family in which he lives. 
Amongſt the proud he'is diſdainful, and churliſh a- 


mongſt clowns, 


In Congo, Angola, and in South America, 
where dogs are found wild, they unite in packs, and 
attack the fierceſt animals of the foreſt. Onthe ſou- 
thern coaſt of Africa, it is ſaid, there are dogs that 


neither bark nor bite; and their fleſh is highly va- 
lued 
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jued by the Negroes. The fleſh of this animal is 
alſo conſidered as a dainty by the Chineſe, and pub. 
lie ſhambles are erected for the ſale of it. In Can- 
ton particularly, there is a ſtreet appropriated to 
that purpoſe: and, what is very extraordinary, 
whenever a dog butcher appears, all the dogs in the 
place purſue him in full cry. They know their e- 
nemy, and perſecute him as far as they are a- 
ble. 


The influence of climate, and the efforts of art, 
have produced many varieties in the breed of dogs. 
The Bruiſh maſtifls were fo famous among the Ro- 
mans, that their emperors appointed an officer in 
this iſland, to train them for the combats of the 
Amphitheatre. Three of theſe were eſteemed a 
match for a bear, and tour for a lion. But an expe- 
riment was made in the Tower, by king James the 
Firſt, from which it appeared that three maſtiffs con- 
quered this noble animal. Two of them were diſ- 
abled in the conflict ; but the third forced the lion 
to Teek his ſafety by flight. rp The Brinſh maſtiffs 
were alſo educated for war, and were employed by 
the Gauls in their battles, as we learn from Stra- 
bo. Linnæus has delivered, in the following 

terms, the natural hiſtory of the dog. 
NM This 

See Brookes's Natural Hiſtory. 

+ See Goldſmith's Hiſtory of the Farth, 


+ See Stowe's Annals; Pennant's Zoology ; Camden's 


Britannia. 


Lib. iv. 
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This animal eats fleſh, and farinaceous vegeta- 
bles; but not greens. His ſtomach digeſts bones: 
He uſes the tops of graſs as a vomit ; and laps his 
drink with his tongue: His fcent is moſt exquiſite, 
when his noſe 1s moiſt : He treads lightly on his 
toes; ſcarcely ever ſweats ; but when hot, lolls out 
his tongue. He generally walks round the place on 
which he intends to he down. His ſenſe of hear- 
ing is very quick when aſleep: He dreams. The 
female goes with young ſixty-three days; and com- 
monly brings from four to eight pappies at a birth. 
The male puppies refemble the dog; the female, 
the butch. He 1s the moſt faithful of all animals ; 
is very docible ; hates ſtrange dogs; ſnaps at a 
one which is thrown at him; howls at certain mu- 
ſical notes ; and barks at ſtrangers. This quadrup- 
cd is rejected by the Mahometans. 


— — 7 2—— 
_—— 
— 


RESPECT AND DEFERENCE DUE TO 
THE AGED. 


N aged citizen of Athens coming late mto the 
public theatre of that city, ſo celebrated for arts 
and learning,found the place crouded with company, 
and every ſeat engaged. Though the ſpectators were 
his countrymen, and moſt of them young pexſons, no 
one had the politeneſs or humanity to make room 
for him. But when he paſſed into the part which 
was allotted to the Lacedemonian ambaſſadors, and 


their attendants, they all roſe up, and accommoda- 
ted 
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ted the old gentleman with the beſt, and moſt ho. 
nourable ſeat amongſt them. The whole company 
were equally ſurpriſed, and delighted with this in- 
ſtance of urbanity ; and expreſled their approbation 
by loud plaudus. ** The Athenaans perfectiy well 
* underſtand the rules of good manners; ſaid one 
of the ambaſladors, in return for this compliment; 


' but the Lacedemonians practiſe them.” 
Cicrno, 


G AMIN C.“ 


HAT the love of gaming has its foundation in 
avarice, is an undoubted truth; but it pro- 
ceeds from a ſpecies of covetouſneſs, differing 
from every other. Salluſt, in his character of Ca- 
taline, has given us an exact definition of it: Alieni 
appetens, ſui profuſus ; Profuſe of his own, greedy 
of the property of another. The deſtructive conſe- 
qu oces this vice will be evinced, by the melan- 
choly hiſtory of Lyſander. This untortunate youth 
was the oniy fon of Hortenfius, a gentleman of 
large fortune; who with a paternal eye watched o- 
ver his education; and ſuffered no means to be neg- 
lefted, which might promote his future uſefulneſs, 
honour, or happineſs. Under ſuch tuition, he 
grew up, improving in every amiable accompliſh- 
Ma | ment. 


This is a jnvenile production, written when the author 
was at ſchool. 


; 
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ment. His perſon was gracetul; and his counte- 
nance the picture of his ſoul, lively, ſweet, and pe- 
netrating. By his own application, and the aſſif- 
tance of ſuitable preceptors, he was maſter of the 
whole circle ot ſciences ; and nothing was now 
wanting, to form the complete gentleman, but tra- 
velling. The tower of Europe was therefore re- 
folved upon, and a proper perſon provided to at- 
tend him. Lyſander and his tutor accordingly ſet 
out. I paſs over, in filence, the ſad parting of the 
good old gentleman and his beloved ſon. The 
ſcene may be conceived, but cannot be expreſſed. 
Our travellers directed their courſe to France; and 
croſſed the ſea at Dover, with an intention to pay 
their firſt viſit to Paris. Here Lyſander had dif- 
ficuliies to ſurmount, of which he was little appriſ- 
ed: He had been bred in ſhades and ſolitude, and 
had no idea of the active ſcenes of life. It is eaſy to 
imagine, therefore, his ſurpriſe at being tranſport- 
ed, as it were, into a new world. He was delight- 
ed with the elegance of the city, and the crouds of 


company that reſorted to the public walks. He 


launched into pleaſures ; and was enabled to com- 
mit a thouſand extravagances, by the ample ſupplies 


- of money, which a fond father atlowed him. In 


vain his tutor repreſented to him the imprudence 
ol his conduct: Captivated with the novelty of e- 
very thing around him, he was deaf to all his re. 
monſtrances. He engaged in an intrigue with a 


woman of the moſt infamous character; who in a 
ſhort time reduced him to the neceſſity of making 
treſh demands upon his father. The indulgentHor- 


tenſius, 
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tenſius, with a few reprimands for his profuſion, 


and admonitions to economy, remitted him conſi- 


derable ſums, But theſe were not ſufficient to ſatis« 
ty an avaricious miſtreſs; and aſhamed to expoſe 
himſelt again to his father, he had recourſe to for- 
tune. He daily frequented the gaming tables; and 
elated with a trifling ſucceſs at the beginning, gave 
up every other pleaſure for that of rattling the dice. 


Sharpers were now his only companions, and his 


youth and inexperience made him an eaſy prey to 
their artifice and deſigns. His father heard of his 
conduct with inexpreſſible ſorrow. He inſtantly 
recalled him home; but alas! the return to his na- 
tive conntry did not reſtore him to his native diſpo- 
ſitions. The love of learning, generoſity, humani- 
ty, and every noble principle were ſuppreſſed; and in 
their place, the moſt dete ſtable avarice had taken root. 


The reproofs of a father, fo affettionate as Horten 


ſius, were too gentle to reclaim one confirmed in 
vicious habits. He ſtill purſued the ſame unhappy 
courſe; and at h * his diſſolute behaviour, 
put an end to the life of the tendereſt of parents. 
The death of Hortenſius had at firſt a happy effe& 
upon the mind of Lyſander ; and by recalling him 
to a ſenſe of reflection, gave ſome room to hope for 
reformation. To confirm the good reſolutions he 
had formed, his friends urged him to marry. The 
propofal not being diſagreeable to him, he paid his 
addreſſes to Aſpaſia; a lady poſleſſed of beauty, 
virtue, and the ſweeteſt diſpoſitions. So many 
charms could not but impreſs a heart, which filial 
grief had already in ſome meaſure ſoſtened. He 
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loved and married her; and, by her prudent con- 
duct, was prevailed upon to give up all the former 
allociates of his favourite vice. Two years paſſed 
in this happy manner; during which time, Alpaſia 
bleſſed him with a ſon. The little darling had unit- 
ed in him all the father's luſtre, and the mother's 
grace. Lyſander often viewed him with ſtreaming 
eyes of tenderneſs, and he would ſometimes cry 
out, Only, my fon, avoid thy tather's Neps, and 
* every felicity will attend thee.” About this time, 
it happened that ſome buſineſs of importance re- 
quired his preſence in London. There he untortu- 
nately met with the baſe wretches who had been his 
old acquaintance : And his too eaſy temper com- 
plying with their ſolicitations, again he plunged 
into the abyſs of vice of tolly. Aſpaſia, wondering 
at the long abſence of her huſband, began to enter- 
tain the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions for him. She 
wrote him a tender and endearing letter; but no 
anſwer was returned. Full of terror and anxiety, 
the went in perſon to enquire after her Lyſander. 
Long was it before ſhe heard the leaſt tidings of him. 
At length, by accident, finding his lodgings, ſhe 
flew to his chamber, with the moſt impatient joy, 
to embrace along loſt huſband. But ah ! who can 
paint the agony ſhe felt, at the ſight of Lyſander 
wehering in his gore, with a piſtol clenched in his 
hand! That very morning, he had put an end to 
his wretched being. A paper was found upon the 
table, of his own hand writing, which imported that 
he had entirely rained himſelf, and a moſt amiable 
wife and child; and that life was inſupportable to 


him. 
RIVALSHIP 
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RIVALSHIP WITHOUT ENMITY; 
_ EMULATION WITHOUT ENVY. 


EMOSTHENES, a celebrated Grecian ora- 

tor, was born at Athens, near four hundred 
years betore the Chriſtian æra. He was remark- 
able for the ſimplicity and energy of his eloquence, 
It is {aid that he copied the Hiſtory of Thucydides 
no leſs than eight times, to acquire a nervous and 
majeftic diftion ; and that his thirſt after knowledge 
was ſo great, as to lead him to purſue his ſtudies 
in a ſubterranean apartment, that he might be 
free from noiſe, diſturbance, or interrapti- 

on. | 


Aſchines was alſo an eminent orator of Greece, 
and cotemporary with Demoſthenes. He preferred 
an indictment againſt Cteſiphon, as a pretext for 
the accuſation of his rival Demoſthenes. A day was 
appointed for the trial; and no cauſe ever excited 
ſuch general curioſity, or was condutted with 
greater pomp and ſolemnity. People aſſembled 
from every part of Greece, to be ſpettators of the 
conteſt between theſe two great maſters of rhetoric. 


The inclinations of the citizens were favourable to 


AÆſchines; but fuck was the prevailing eloquence 
of his antagoniſt, that he loſt his cauſe, and was 
ſentenced to baniſhment. He retired to the iſland 


of Rhodes ; where he eſtabliſhed a ſchool of orato- 
ry, which continued to- flouriſh many centuries 
; afterwards. 
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afterwards, He commenced his lectures with the 
oration which he had delivered juſt before his exile; 
and it was highly applauded by the audience. But 
when he recited the anſwer of Demoſthenes, his 
hearers redoubled their expreſſions of admiration. 
Aichines, ſo far from feeling any emotions of en- 
vy at this ſecond triumph of his rival, cried out 
with rapture, How great, my friends, would have 
been your tranſport, had you heard Demoſtenes him- 
felf deliver this oration, with theſe invincible powers 
of elocutton, for which he is ſo juſily and umver/ſally 
celebrated ! 7 


When Aſchines was condemned to baniſhment, 
Demoſthenes exulted not in the victory that he had 
obtained ; but followed his rival to the ſhip in 
which he was to embark, and conſtrained him to 
accept of a ſum of money, to defray the expences 
of his voyage, and to procure for him an eaſy ſet- 
tlement at Rhodes. Impreſſed with this aſſecting 
inſtance of generofity, the exiled orator with admi- 
ration exclaimed, How deeply muſt I regret the loſs 
of a country, in which I have received ſuck liberal 
affiftance, ſrom a profeſſed enemy, as I cannot expect, 


even from a friend, in any ether part of the world! 
CICERO, 


VIRTUOUS FRIENDSHIP EXTENDS 
BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


MILIA had been ſlightly indiſpoſed ſeveral 
days; but not in ſuch a manner as to confine 
her 


E 
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her from the chearful ſociety of her brothers and 
ſiſters. Whilſt ſhe was ſtanding in the midſt of 
them, a fainting fit ſuddenly overpowered her; and 
ſhe fell down, as it were liteleſs, on the floor. She 
was ſoon recovered, by the teader offices of So- 
phronia; but the affecting image of death, which 
the children had ſeen, continued for ſome time to 
impreſs their minds with ſorrow and terror. A- 
lexis, in the evening, accompanied his father into 
the fields. The path, which they purſued, led 
them to the banks of the Irwell; where they ſtop- 
ped to contemplate its winding ſtream and checker- 
ed ſides. The ſtump of a tree, overſhadowed by a 
neighbouring oak, afforded them a comfortable 
ſeat ; and Euphronius began to expatiate on the 
wiſdom aud goo incfe of Providence, in watering 
the earth with rvers, winch nod igto the ſea, and 
are again returned in tertihifing towers. ts 
made no reply; and Euphronius, obſerving that he 
was loſt in thought, inquired what ſubjett ſo deep- 
ly engaged his attention. The youth ſaid, with a 
ſigh, I have been early taught to ſee, admire, and 
reverence the Deity, in all his works ; but more 
particularly in the ſtructure of man; in his preſent 
enjoyments, and future expectations. The moral 
affections you have cultivated in my heart with aſſi- 
duous care; and I have fondly believed that the ex- 
erciſe of them will conſtitute my chief felicity through 


all eternity. Oh ! that the pleafing deluſion had 


been ſtill continued ! This morning I was ſhock- 
ed with the apparent death of my beloved Emilia ; 
but it was ſome conſolation to my mind, that we 
ſhould hereafter meet again ; renew our fond re- 

gard ;. 


: 

* 
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: 
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gard ; and for ever live together in the ſame endear- 
ing connection which now ſubſiſts between us. In 
this hope, it ſeems, I was miſerably miſtaken. A 
learned divine, whoſe works I have juſt been read- 
ing, afſerts with confidence, that in heaven, the 
virtnoas of all ages, paſt, preſent, and to come, 
will dwell together, as in one univerſal family, wich- 
out perſonal partialities or diſtinction. 


The doctrine, I truſt, is falſe, replied Euphro- 
nius with ſome emotion; for heaven, methinks, 


would not be ſuch to me, if it were true. But 1 


correct myſelt, Alexis: On a ſubject of ſuch uncer- 
tainty, we {ſhould ſpeak with an awful reliance on 
that great Being, who perfettly knows our frame, 
and what will beſt promote our happineſs. With 
fuch ſenuments of reverence jet us purſue the inte- 
reſting theme; and inquire whether reaſon and reve- 
lation do not juſtify the hope, that we ſhall hereaf- 
ter be united to our virtuous relations and friends; 
and enjoy, with increaſing delight, all thoſe tender 
attachments, which, in the preſent ſtate, ſweeten 
both ſocial and domeſtic life, 


One of the ſtrongeſt arguments for the future ex- 
iſtence of the ſoul, derived from the light of nature, 
is the dread which we teel of annihilation, and our 
ardent deſites after immortality. Have we not the 
like anxiety again to be reſtored, in happier regi- 
ons, to thoſe whom, in this world, we have known, 
eſteemed, and loved? The human underſtanding 
ſeems to be formed tor endle/s improvement. The 


"A of comprehenſion is daily enlarged, till the 
animal 
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animal machine, having acquired its ful} vigour, ſuf. 
fers the gradual decays of age: And as the Deity 
hath created nothing in vain, capacity may be ſup- 
poſed to imply attuin ment, in ſome other ſtage of 
our exiſtence. 


But ſhall we grant to our intellectual, a privilege 
which we deny to our moral powers; or exclude 
from future growth and cultivation, the nobleſt and 
moſt important endowments of the mind? The 
principle of benevolence is neither inconſiſtent with 
the partialities of friendſhip, nor with the endear- 
ments of family love; but rather originates from 
them, like circles on the water, widening as they 
flow from one common centre. Nor will the filial, 
parental, or fraternal charities damp the fervour of 
our piety tothe FATHER of the univerſe ; or abate 
our gratitude to the great Bond of our union, and 
the Anthor of our deareſt enjoyments. The pre- 
ſent life is only the commencement of thoſe improve- 
ments in knowledge and goodneſs, which we ſhall 
progreſhvely make through all eternity. And as 
our kindred and friends are, in a peculiar manner, 
the companions of our journey here, and the objetts 
of our moſt virtuous affeftions ; is it not probable 
that they will continue to be ſuch hereafter ; and 
that we ſhall not only find them our crown of rejoi- 
cing, but that it will be our divineſt pleaſure to pro- 
mote the advancement of each other in piety, glory, 
and felicity? The Scriptures ſpeak not explicitly 
concerning this intereſting point; but there are a 
variety of paſſages in the New Teſtament, which 
evidently imply, that good men © will be happy 


„ hereafter, 
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* hereafter, in the ſame ſeats of joy; will live under 
* the ſame perfect government ; and be members of 


the ſame heavenly ſociety. Will not then our 


* neareſt relations be acceſſible to us ? And it accel- 
« ſible, ſhall we not fly to them, and mingle our 
hearts and ſouls again?“ 


* The Theſlalonians, a little before St. Paul 
„ wrote his firſt Epiſtle to them, had loſt ſome of 
« their friends by death, In theſe circumſtances, 
he exhorts them not to ſorrom like others who had 
* no hope; becauſe they might conclude certainly 
„from the death and reſurrection of Jeſus, that 
* thoſe who had ſlept in him, God would hereafter 
« bring with im. He tells them by the word of the 
« Lord, or as from immediate revelation, that a pe- 
* riod was coming, when Chriſt would deſcend 
from heaven wth a ſhout ; with the voice of the 
* arch-angel, and with the trump of God ; and when 
the friends they had loſt ſhould be raiſed from the 
„dead, and together with themſelves, ſhould be 
* caught up lo meet the Lord in the air, and to live 
for ever with him. But what I have in view, is 
more diſtinctly aſſerted in the ſecond chapter ot 
* this Epiſtle, ver. 19, For what is our hope, our 


joy, our crown of rejoicing ? Are not even ye in 


** the preſence of our Lord Jeſus at ſus coming ? 


It is moſt plainly implied in theſe words, that the 
« Apoſtle expetted to ſee and know again his Theſ- 
* falonian converts, at Chriſt's ſecond coming. 
The ſame remark may be made on his words in 
the Corinthians. Knowing that he, who raiſed up 
* the Lord Feſus, ſhall raiſe us up alſo by Jeſus, and 
* prejent us with you. As you have acknowledged us 

in 
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in part, that we are your rejoicing, even ſo ye alſo 
* are ours in the day of the Lord eus. 


Thus it appears, that the pleaſing idea of a re-uni- 
on with our virtuous relations and friends, in- the 
future life, is agreeable to the natural expeations 
of mankind; necellary to the exerciſe of our moſt 
diſtinguiſhed moral powers; and favourable to e- 
very ſentiment of gratitude, devotion, and piety- 
Revelation ſeems, alſo, to confirm what reaſon fo 
much approves; and 1 hope, my dear Alexis, your 
mind is now no longer diſquieted with deſpondency 
or fear. Indulge the generous affections of your 
heart; cheriſh the filial and fraternal love with 
which it glows ; cultivate the valuable friendſhips 
you have formed; and be aſſured that what conſti- 
tutes your preſent, will heighten your future felici- 
ty. But remember that your union, in the heaven- 
ly world, can only, be with the worthy and the 
good; and be cautious to form no cloſe attach- 
ments, but ſuch as will merit perpetuity. - If death 
ſnatch from you a beloved friend, whilſt you lament 
the loſs, /orrow not as one without hope or conſolati- 
on. The ſeparation, however painful, will be but 
for a ſeaſon ; and you will have a k indred ſpirit in 
the regions of bliſs, to welcome your arrival there, 


and to condutt you into the glorious preſence of the 
Sovereign of the univerſe. + 


0! 888 diem, ſuys Cicero, cum as lud 
N divinum 


* See Priec's Diſſertations on Providence, Prayer, &c. 
N. 233» 
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divinum animorum concilium cætumque profictſcar ; 
cumgue ex hac turba, et colluvione diſcedam ! proſi- 
ciſcar enim ad Catonem meum, quo nemo vir melior 
natus eſt, nemo pretate praftantzor / Cie. de Senec- 


tute. 


—— —  ——_III nm - = 
WARMTH IN ARGUMENT. 


ORD Shafteſbury, I remember, in his Cha- 
racteriſtics, relates the ſtory of a clown, who 

was preſent at the debates of the Doctors in the 
Univerſity of Oxford. Though he was equally a 
ſtranger to the ſubje&ts and the language, he ſeemed 
to liſten with great attention, and to receive much 
pleaſure from them.” A gentleman commoner, who 
Rood near him, and obſerved the emotions exprefi- 
ed in his countenance, inquired what amuſement 
he could ſind in hearing ſuch- diſputes, ſince it was 
impoſlible that he ſhould even know to which ſide 
the vittory inclined.” Sir, replied the clown, I am 
not ſuch a fool as you imagine me to be; for I can 
eafily ſee who is firſt put into @ paſſion. Common 
ſenſe diftated this obſervation to the country man, 
thathe WhO was ſuperior in argument, would main- 
tain his compoſure: of mind; whilſt his antagoniſt 
would naturally become violent and angry, becauſe 


unable to ſupport his cauſe by the force of rea- 
fon. 5 0451: 4 © 48 | 


HABITS 
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HABITS OF SENSUALITY MAY BE FORMED 
IN EARLY YOUTH, 


\LORIO and Alonzo were ſchoolfellows, and 
inſeparable companions at Eton, They were 

both profuſely fupplied wich money, by their too 

indulgent parents; and they ſpent it, not in 


purſuit of aktive diverſions, in the purchaſe of 
books, or in the offices of humanity, but in cakes,, 


tarts, and ſweet-meats. With theſe they continual. 
ly glutted themſelves ; and as the head is always 
ſtupiſied when the ſtomach is overloaded, they were 
the greateſt duaces in the ſchool, Florio, whoſe 
powers of digeſtion were much feebler than thoſe of 
tus friend, became pale and emaciated as he grew in 
ſtature. His appetite was nice and delicate; and he 
loathed every kind of food, but ſuch as afforded the 
moſt ſavoury and exquiſue reliſh. I have ſeen him 
riſe from a good dinner, without eating a ſingle. mor- 
{el,, becauſe the meat was, plainly dreſſed, and the 
lauces, had no poignancy. Thus he often Rarvedin 
the midſt of plenty; and loſt the only enjoyment, 
which life was capable of affording to his vitiated 
taſte, His fortune was ſoon expended in che gra- 
tihcation of his palate ; and he was reduced to prac- 


tife the meatreſt arts, to obtain fupplies for-freſh in- 


dulgences. He has been known to purchaſe an 
Ortolan with the guinea which he begged as chari- 
ty; and to give tor a diſh of green peaſe a much lar- 
ger ſum, with which he was entruſted for the relief 


of a friend in diſtreſs.* | 
N 2 | Alonz9, 
* This fact is related of the late Theophilus Cibber. 
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Alonzo, whoſe ſtrength of conſtitution converted 
into nouriſhment the unwholeſome paſtry which he 
ſo greedily devoured, became luſty, and corpulent; 
but his complexion was wan, his fleſh bloated, and 
his belly unnaturally ſwoln. His appetite was ra- 
ther voracious than nice ; and he conſumed as much 
toad at one meal, as ha have ſufhced, with tem- 
perance, for three. He died of an apoplexy, at the 
age of thirty ; having gorged himſelf with ſuch 
quantities of meat, at a public entertainment, as oc- 
caſioned a ſudden ceſſation of the animal and vital 
functions. 


Senſuality is a vice which contaminates the body, 
depreſſes the underſtanding, deadens the moral teel- 
ings of the heart, and degrades the human ſpecies 
from the exalted rank which they hold in the crea- 
tion.“ It is ſhocking to read the examples of it, 
which both ancient and modern hiſtory afford: And 
as the Spartans uſed to make their flaves drunk, to 
diſplay to their children the folly and odiouſneſs of 
— na br I ſhall recite a few inſtances of ex- 
travagance in eating, as the beſt leſſons of modera- 
tion and abſtinence. 


Lucullus, a Roman general, kept the moſt mag- 
nificent table; and was ſerved in the ſame ſumptu- 
ous manner, even when no gueſts were invited. 


His 


|, * ome Vides ut pallidus omnis 


Coenã deſurgat dubii ? quin corpus onuſtum 

Heſternis Vitijs animum quoque prægravat uni, 

A affigit humo divinz particulam auræ. 
Hor, Sat. 2, Lib. a, Ver, 76. 
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His ſteward, one day, made an apology tor the din- 
ner, Whic was leſs ſplendid than uſual ; and hoped 
it would. be excuſed, as there was no company; 
Did you not know,” ſaid the epicure, that Lu- 
* cullus was to eat with Lucullusto-day ?”” Cicero 
and Pompey had heard much of his mode of living : 
and they were determined to ſurpriſe him, by going, 
without notice, to partake of his entertainment. 
He ordered the dinner to be ſerved in the hall-ot A- 
pollo; and it was prepared in ſo ſhort a time, and 
with ſo much opulence, as aftoniſhed his viſitors, 
The hall of Apollo was a private direction, under- 
ſtood by the cooks to imply, that the feaſt ſhould 
amount to near twelve hundred pounds ſter- 
ling.* 


Mark Anthony paſſed his time in revels and en- 
tertainments, whilſt he was with Cleopatra in E- 
gypt. A young Greek, then proſecuting the ſtudy 
of phyſic at Alexandria, had the curioſity to go into 


his kitchen, where he ſaw eight wild boars roaſting, 
at the ſame time, before the fire. He inquired what 
number of gueſts were to be at ſupper. Not more 
than ten, ſaid an officer, ſmiling ; but it is neceſſary 
that every part of the animal ſhould be brought to 
the table in exquiſite perfection, 


Clodius Æſopus, the moſt famous Tragedian that 


N 3 ever 


* Plut. in 2 2 Arbuthnot eſtimates the ex- 
pence at Z 161 47 8. 


+ Plut, 
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ever appeared on the Roman ſtage, and who ac. 
quired a princely fortune by his profeſſion as an ac- 
tor, had one diſh which coſt ſix thouſand ſeſtertia, 
that 1s, four thouſand eight hundred pounds fter- 
ling.“ It conſiſted of the choiceſt and deareſt ſing- 
ing birds, brought perhaps from the moſt diſtant pro- 
vinces of the empire. 


The name of Sir Iſaac Newton is not, at this 
time, more famous amongſt Philoſophers, than that 
of Apicius was formerly with the Roman Epicures, 
The Captital of the World had the honour of giving 
birth, at different periods ot time, to three of this 
denomination ; who were all celebrated for their 
gluttony. The one, who was moſt eminent, lived 
under the reigns of Auguſtus and Tiberius, and read 
public lectures on the art of ſenſuality. He was 
the inventor of a cake which was called by his name; 


and he wrote an elaborate Treatiſe on the methods 


of ſtimulating the appetite, de gula trritamentts, 
Hiſtorians of credit aſſert, that he ſailed from Min- 
turnz, in Campania, to Africa, with mo other view 
than to taſte of a ſpecies of oyſters, reported to be 
much larger, and more delicious than any on the 
coaſt of Italy; but that finding he had received falſe 
information, he returned immediately, without con- 
deſcending, and probably without feeling the leaſt 
curioſity to go on ſhore.” After ſquandering im- 


menſe ſums of money in the moſt ſhameful luxury, t 


he 


* Sec Plin, L. x. C. 60. Arbuthnot on Coins, p. 133. 
+ £807. 291: 13: 4, according to Pr. Arbuthnot's cal- 


culation, 


\ 
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he poiſoned himſelf, from an apprehenſion of being 
ſtarved,though he had a very ample fortune remain- 


ng. 


The emperor Heliogabalus, that monſter of cruel- 
ty and beſtiality, is ſaid to have had the brains of ſe- 
veral hundred oftriches dreſſed for one diſh.* 
But it is painful to relate ſuch inſtances of depravi- 
ty. The mind ſickens at the contemplation of ra- 
tional and immortal beings, funk ſo low in the ſcale 
of animated nature: And it ſeems almoſt neceſſary 
to vindicate the honour ot our ſpecies, by placing 
in contraſt a few oppoſite examples. b 


Timotheus, 


_ * Senſuality ſeems to be a weed which ſprings up in e- 


very ſoil ; and has been diſcovered where opulence_and the 
arts of luxury are little known, and where we ſhould ex- 
pect to meet only with the ſimplicity of nature, 'The fol- 
lowing paſſage, from Mr. Forſter's Voyage to the South 
Seas, will evince the truth of this obſervation, and exhibit 
a new mode of Epicuriſm. d 


« Our walk continued along the ſhore (of Otaheite) be- 
« yond another marai, much like the firſt, to a neat houſe, _ 
« where a very fat man, who ſeemed to be a chief of the 
*« diftrit, was lolling on his wooden pillow. Before him 
% two ſervants were preparing his deſert, by beating up 
* with water ſome bread fruit and bananas, in a large 
% wooden bowl, and mixing with it a quantity of the fer- 
« mented ſour of bread fruit called mahci, The-con- 
© ſiſtence of this mixture was ſuch, that it could not pro- 
+ perly be called a drink; and the inſtrument, with which 


« they 
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Timotheus, an Athenian commander of the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed reputation, was invited to ſup with Pla. 
to. The philoſopher entertained him with a decent, 
but frugal repaſt ; ſeaſoned, however, with ſuch 
chearful and inſtructive converfation, as made 
the general highly delighted with his reception, 
When he met Plato, the fucceeding day, in the city, 
he accoſted him in a moſt friendly manner, and 
thanked him for the peculiar entertainment which 
he had enjoyed. © For your feaſt,” ſaid he, © was 
not only grateful whilſt it laſted, but has left a 
« reliſh which continues to this moment.“ * 


Socrates uſed to ſay, that he eat to live, and left 
to others the ſenſual ſatisfaction of living only to eat, 
Having invited a company of friends to ſupper, his 
wife Xantippe was aſhamed of the humble fare pro- 
- vided for them. Be not anxious on that account,” 
ſaid Socrates ; “ for if my viſitors be men of temper- 
© ance and underſtanding, they will be well fatisfi- 


ed; 


« they made it, was a peſtle of a black poliſhed ſtone, 
*« which appeared to be a kind of biſaltes. While this was 
* doing, a woman, who ſat near him, crammed down his 
*« throat, by handfuls, the remains of a large baked fiſh, 
« and ſeveral bread fruits which he ſwallowed with a vo- 
« racious appetite. His countenance was the picture of 
« phlegmatic inſenfibility, and feemed to witneſs that all 
* his thoughts centered in the care of his paunch. He 
& ſcarce deigned to look at us; and a few monoſyllables, 
* which he uttered, were only directed to remind Is feed- 
« ers of their duty, when we attracted their attenti- 
FT on.“ 4 » ab: ! ' 


* Cicero, 
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"ed; and if they be of an oppoſite character, they 
« deſerve no indulgence.” + 


When Ageſilaus, king of Sparta, was preſented 
by the Thaſians with a large quantity of the moſt de- 
licious eatables, and coſtly liquors, he directed the 
whole to be diſtributed amongſt the ſlaves, who 
ſerved in the camp. The Thaſians, with the utmoſt 
ſurpriſe, demanded the reaſon of his conduct; and 
he nobly replied, It ig beneath the character of men 
of probity and courage to provoke and corrupt ther 
appetites with dainttes. Such delicacies are fit only 
for ſlaves, who aſpire to no higher pleaſures than thoſe 
ef eating and drinking ; and to them I have therefore 


diſpenſed-your preſents.* 


Alexander, in the prime of life, and in the midſt 
of victories, behaved on a fimiliar occaſion with e- 
qual wiſdom and magnanimity. For when Ada, 
Queen of Caria, ſent him meats dreſſed in the moſt 
exquiſite manner, and ſkilful cooks of every kind; 
he informed her that theſe favours were of hittle va- 
lue to him, ſince his governor, Leonidas, had long 
ſince furniſhed him with two of the beſt minifters to 
his appetite, temperance and exerciſe. 


1 ſhall conclude this article with the following 
paſſage from Petrarch, a celebrated Italian poet, 
whoſe ſociety was courted by men of the highelt 
h ol. rank; 


+ Plutarch. 


* Plut. 
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rank; and who, notwithſtanding he had free acceſ; 
to the luxurious tables of Biſhops, Cardinals, Prin- 
ces, and Popes, thus expreſſes himſelf concerning 
the pleaſures of eating. I prefer the moſt ſimple 
** meats, prepared without art or labour; and think 
that no cheer is more delicious than the fruits and 
* herbs of my garden, I always approved a taſte 
* conformable to nature. Not that I diflike a good 
** repaſt now and then; but it ſhould come very 
rarely. Among the Romans, before the conqueſt 
„of Alia, the cook was the vileſt of flaves : Would 
„to God they had never conquered that part of 


* the world, which ſubdued them hy. us Wy aud 
„luxury!“ 


THE GLUTTO N. 
HE Glutton is an animal of the Weeſel kind, 
and is ſo called from his voracious, appetite, 


He is found in che northern parts of Europe, Aſia, 
and America; and is uſually about three feet long. 


and a foot and a halt high. His body is long, his 


legs ſhort; and he takes his prey by ſurpriſe, and 

not by purſuit. He climbs a tree, and lurks a- 
mongſt the thick branches of it, unul a deer, or 
ſome other large animal paſſes underneath, upon 
whoſe back he impetuouſly caſts himſelf; and re- 
maining there firm and unſhaken, by che ſtrength 
and ſharpneſs of his claws, he eats the neck, and 
digs a paſſage to the great blood veſſels which lie in 
that part. The affrighted and agoniſing deer flies 


in 
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in vain. His inſatiable foe continues to feaſt upon 
him; and when he drops, leaves him not till he 


has conſumed the whole carcafe. When the ſto. 


mach of the glutton has been thus gorged, he lies 
torpid ſeveral days, then awakes again to aſcend 
ſome wean 0 tree, in OW of another adven- 


ture. 


The: Mit ab chis ANT iv. obere with u ang 
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SHE ARS. 


T* Duke of Bridge water s Canal terminates 


about a quarter of a mile from Mancheſter. 


One branch of it communicates with Liverpool, by 


the river Merſey, into which it falls below Runcorn; 
another is carried into the centre of his Grace's col- 


liertes at Worſley, and by means of it this town and 


neighbourhood are ſupplied with large quantities of 
coal. Small loads are, permitted to be ſold, for the 
benefit of the poor; and a conſiderable number of 
little carts, each drawn by à ſingle aſs, are conſtant- 
ly employed ro convey and diſtribute this article, ſo 
neceffary to the comfort, and even to the * of 
life. | 


One mol way; about noon, Eu Oe" waited 
towards the Duke's wharf, accompanied by Alexis 
WT N and 
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and Jacobus, As they were deſcending a ſlope in 
the road, which the ice had rendered almoſt as flip. 
pery as glaſs, they turned on one fide to make way 
for an aſs, with a cart very heavily laden. The lit. 
tle animal exerted all his powers, and ſtrained every 
nerve to aſcend the brow : But all his efforts were 
in vain: His feet ſlided; he fell upon his knees; 


and the cart rolled down the declivity, dragging 


backwards the affrighted aſs. Provoked at this dif. 
appointment, the driver laſhed the poor beaft in the 
moſt unmerciful manner; yet could not, by his ut- 
moſt ſeverity, urge him to a ſecond attempt. He 
remained invincible and immoveable ; and as if e- 
qually conſcious of his inability and of his ſervitude, 
he bore with patient but inert fubmiſſion, the cruel 
ſtripes that were inflicted on him. 


Euphronius interpoſed in favour of the aſs; but 
neither reaſon, entreaty, noi menaces availed ; and 
the carter continued his blows, till Jacobus offered 
the few halfpence which he had in his poſſeſſion, to 
bribe him to humanity. The little party now pro- 
ceeded in their walk, and were highly entertained 


with the various materials for the manufactures of 


Mancheſter, which lay piled in heaps around them. 
Their reſpective uſes were conſidered, and the di- 
verſified exertions of human art and induſtry afford- 
ed the moſt copious and pleaſing topics of converſa- 
tion. Whilſt they were thus engaged, a loud huz- 
za was heard, and the curioſity of Alexis induced 
him to paſs onwards to a number of men, from 
whom 1t preceeded, and who were ſtanding together 
in a circle on the wharf. Juſt as he approached them, 

another 


! 
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another ſhoutrof joy was raiſed; and he learned, 


chat each individual preſent was deciding, by the 


throw of a halfpenny, whether the mule, or aſs, em- 
ployed in his cart, ſhould have a feed of corn at 
noon, or whether the value of the provender ſhould 
be applied to the purchaſe of ſpirituous- liquors for 
himſelf: And whenever chance proved favourable 
to injuftice and debauchery, the. whole croud uni- 
ted in the cry of exultation. Euphronius, ſhocked 
with this account, retired from the wharf; deem- 
ing it in vain to expoſtulate with men, who appear- 
ed to be devoid of all humanity, and who would have 
ſilenced. his remonſtrances by rudeneſs and abuſe. 
But to his ſons, as they walked along, he explained 
and enforced the indiſpenſible obligation we are un- 
der, to provide ſufficient ſupplies of food for every 
creature, that is dependent on us: And he quoted 
the divine command, Thou ſhalt not muzzle the ox, 


. when he treadeth out of the corn, as extending to all 


the animals, which are ſubſervient to our benefit, 
Intereſt, indeed, with reſpe& to many of them, hath 


| conſtrained us to pay ſome attention to this duty: 


But the poor als ſeems to be regarded as an outcaſt 
of nature; and after a day of toil and drudgery, he 
is turned into the lanes, during the hours which 
mould be devoted to ſleep, to colleft a ſcanty and 
precarious meal, which ſerves rather to exciie, than 
to ſatisfy the den of his appetite. His tame- 
neſs, humility, and patience, inſtead of raiſing pity 
and regard, have expoſed him to contempt, to in- 
fult, and oppreſſion. We deſpiſe his ſervices, be- 
cauſe they are purchaſed cheaply; we overload him 
with our burdens, becauſe he is paſlive under them; 


O we 
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ö we ſcourge him, with capricious ſeverity, becauſe 
! he ſubmits to the rod; and we deny him proper fuſ. 
tenance, becauſe. he is tolerant of hunger, and con- 
tented with the weeds, which other animals rejett. 
Yet is the aſs, in that ſtate of freedom for which na. 
ture formed him, active, fierce, and impetuous. In 
the deſerts of Lybia and Numidia, and in ſome parts 
of South America, when purſued by the hunter, he 
runs with amazing ſwiftneſs; and neither declivi- 
ties nor precipices can ſtop his career. If attacked, 
| he defends himſelf with courage and intrepidity : 
il But the moment he 1s overpowered, his fpirit be- 
| comes depreſſed; his ferocity deſerts him; and he 
ſoon contracts the dulneſs and ſtupidity, which cha- 


js reduced to ſervitude. 


| The Perſians eſteem his fleſh a very delicate re- 
paſt; but a warm climate ſeems to be neceſſary to 
its tenderneſs and flavour. In proportion to his 
bulk, the aſs is ſtronger than the horſe; he is alſo 
more healthy, and, leſs liable to ſtart, or fumble. 
Ile is fond of his maſter, although ſo often. abuſed 
by him; ſcents him at a diſtance, and diſtinguiſhes 
him rom others in a croud. His eyes are remark- 
ably good, and his ſenſe of hearing is acute. The 
nicety of this animal is worthy of notice. He drinks 
only of the cleareſt ſtreams, and without putting his 
noſe into the water; fears to wet his feet; and turns 
out of the way to avoid che miry parts of a road. 
The period of his life extends from twenty to thirty 
years. Mr. Buffon ſays, that the ſhe-als exceeds 
the male in longevity ; which he aſeribes to the re- 

laxation 


racteriſe his ſpecies, in all thoſe countries where he 
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taxation of her ſlavery, during the ſeaſons of preg- 
nancy. But the ſame obſeryation has been made 
of the hare, which lives in a ſtate of nature; and it 
may perhaps hold true of a variety of other animals. 
Iy the buman {pecies i it has been fully evinced, that 
the life of males is much more frail than that of fe- 
males, even in the earlieſt ſtages of it, ps ons rhe to 
all RENEE or excels, 4 | | 


The ſkin of the afs is firm Wy aitic” Sieves, 
drums, ſhoes, and a ſort of parchment for pocket 
books are made of it, The Orientals alſo manufac- 
ture it into what we call ſhagreen. It is probable, 
that the bones of this animal, like the hide, are of a 
very folid and compact texture. The ancients 
formed them into flutes ; and they are ſaid to have 
been peculiarly ſonorous. Als's milk differs eſſen- 
tially from that of the cow. It is neither diſpoſed to 
turn ſour, nor is it eapable of being reduced to a 
curd ; though, by ſtanding, it depoſites a-mucilagin- 
ous part, and affords a conſiderable quantity of 
whey. Very little cream is obtained from it; and 
this eream is not convertible into butter. If the 
whey be evaporated, it yields a much larger propor- 
tion of ſaline and ſaccharine matter, than the milk 
of any other animal, From theſe qualities are de- 


rived che well-known medicinal powers of aſs's 
milk. | 


Org PRIDE 


+ See Dr price s Treatiſe on Renee payments; ; 
and the Author's Obſervations on the State of Population 
in Mancheſter, and other adjacent Places; Eſſays Philoſo- 
phical, Medical, and Experimental. 
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| . r PRIDE AND PEDANTRY. | 
ULIUS returned from Cambridge, elated with 
certain academical honours, which had been con- 
terred upon him. He had anticipated, in his ima- 
gination, the joy with which he ſhould inſpire his 
parents; the congratulations of his friends; and the 
reſpect and deference, which would, be ſhewn him 
by all his former companions. Full of ſuch ideal 
importance, he received, the compliments of thoſe 
who came to viſit him, with haughty civility, and 
mortifying condeſcenſion. Inſtead of obliging in- 
quiries concerning their families or connettions, 


he talked to them only of himſelf, or of his college 


acquaintance ; and eagerly ſeized every opportuni- 


ty of diſplaying che ſaperiority of: his, knowledge, 


and the eſtimation in which he was held by the, pro- 
feſlors,and by fellow.commoners of the higheſt rank. 


His vanity and. oftentation, ſoon excited univerſal 
_ diſguſt ; and his pertneſs and paſſion for diſputing. 
involved him in numberleſs quarrels. Whatever 


opinion was advanced, he immediately controvert- 
ed it ; and, by puzzling his antagoniſt with definiti- 
onsand logical diſtinctions, he ſeldom failed, to, ob- 
tain a victory, and to create an enemy. He had 
unfortunately adopted that ſyſtem of ſceptical phi - 
loſophy, which denies exiſtence to matter ; and he 
ſtrenuouſly maintained, that all external objects are 
only things perceived by ſenſe: And what do we 
perceive, ſaid he, but our own ideas and ſenſations? 
What are light and colours, heat and cold, extenſi- 
on 
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on and figure, but ſo many ſenſations, 1deas, or 
mental impreſſions? It is impoſſible, even in 
thought, to ſeparate theſe from perception ; and no 
truth can be more ſelſ-evident than that all the 
forms of body, are mere phantafms, and have their 
exiſtence in the mind alone.* By the frequent and 
unſeaſonable introduction of theſe opinions, ſo con- 
tradictory to the common ſenſe and convittion of 
mankind, he damped the pleaſures of ſocial inter- 
courſe, and became burthenſome to the whole cir- 


cle of his father's friends. It happened in the 


month of January, that he was invited to dine, with 
many other gentlemen, at the houſe of Sempronius, 
who reſided in the country. The day was intenſely 
cold, and the ground was covered with ſnow. Ju- 
lius, as he rode along, ſoon entered upon his favou- 
rite topic, with the companions of his viſit; and ri- 
diculed them for ſhivering at what he had proved 
to be only a conceit of their own minds. Whilſt 
he was laughing at their folly, his horſe plunged in- 
to a deep drift, and overwhelmed himſelf and his 
rider with ſnow. Julius,terrified with the accident, 
called aloud for aſſiſtance; but his fellow-travellers 
were for ſome time deaf to his entreaties, They 
retorted his jokes, and would not attempt to extri- 
cate him, till he was ſtarved into a confeſſion of the 
reality of cold, The ſnow had penetrated his 
cloaths, and his boots were filled with water: He 
theretore haſtened forward to the houſe of Sempro- 
nius; whete, having changed his garments, and be- 
ing ſeated at the table, near a glowing fire, he ſoon 
baniſhed all recollection of his late misfortue. The 
entertainment was plentiful and elegant ; and the 


O 3 gueſts 
dee Biſhop Berkely and Mr. Hume. 
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gueſts found their appetites ſharpened by the wea- 


ther, and by the ride which they had taken. Julius 


was exceedingly hungry, and was beginning to fall 
voraciouſly upon a {lice of beef, to which * had 
been helped, when his ſervant called off his atten- 
tion, by a meſſage that he delivered to him. His 
face being turned aſide from the table, the gentleman 
on his right hand conveyed away the piece of beef, 
and appropriated it to his own uſe. Julius now re- 
ſumed, with eagerneſs, his knife and fork; but find- 


ing his plate empty, he complained, in bitter terms, 


of the depredation which had been committed. 
The feaſt was ſuſpended ; and all, who were pre- 
ſent, rejoiced in the diſappointment of Julius. 'They 
urged to him, that eating was an ideal pleaſure, and 
that ſpirit can require no ſu llenauce. Sempronius, 
however, politely reſtraine1 the general mirth on 
this occaſion, becauſe it was enjoyed at the expence 
of an individual, who had a claim to his good offices 
and protection; and he ſent him a freſh ſupply of 
beef. When the cravings of nature were ſatisfied, 
Julius began to feel that he was ſeated too near the 


fire: He durſt not, however, expreſs his uneaſineſs, 
leſt he ſhould. draw upon himſelt ſome new mortifi- 


cation. But the heat at length became intolerable; 
and he ſtarted up from his ſeat, exclaiming that he 
ſhould be burnt to death. Vain, however, was the 
attempt to change his ſituation. The chair, in 
which he had been ſitting, was cloſely wedged by 
the two contiguous ones; and he ſtood a laughing 


Mock for the whole company. Fire has no warmth 


ix it, ſaid one to him : Look through the windows, 
ſaid 
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ſaid another, and the ſnow, which you behold on 
the diſtant hills, will correct your perception of heat, 
by the contrary perception of cold! Julius could 
no longer endure the raillery, which was poured up- 
on him. He forcibly puſhed back his chair, and 
took his leave of the company, by aſſuring them, 
that for the future it ſhould be his maxim to think 
with the wiſe, and talk with the vulgar. 


Julius had acquired great credit at Cambridge by 
his compoſitions. They were elegant, animated, 
and judicious; and ſeveral prizes, at different times, 
had been adjudged to him. An oration, which he 
delivered the week before he left the univerfity, had 
been honoured with particular applauſe ; and on 
his return home, he was impatient to gratify his va- 
nity, and to extend his-reputation, by having it read 
to a number of his father's literary friends. A par- 
ty was therefore collected; and after dinner the ma- 


nuſcript was produced. Julius declined the office 


ok reader, becauſe he had contrafted a hoarſeneſs 
on his journey; and a conceited young man, with 
great forwardnefs, offered his ſervices. Whilſt be 
was ſettling himſelf on his ſeat, licking his lips, ad- 
juſting his mouth, hawking, hemming, and making 
other ridiculous preparations for the performance, 
which he had undertaken, a profound filence reign- 
ed through the company ; the united effett of atten- 
tion and expectation. Alexis, whom Euphromus 
had carried with him to this entertainment, employ- 
ed the preſent interval in watching the countenance 
of Julius; and he ſy mpathiſed 1 in | the anxiety, 


which 


x 
ded att. a eater 
- 
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which he ſaw expreſſed in every feature of his face. 
The reader at length began ; but his tone of voice 
was ſo ſhrill and diſſonant, his utterance ſo vehe- 
ment, his pronuciation ſo affected, his emphaſis ſo 
injudicious, and his accents were ſo improperly 
placed, that good manners alone reſtrained the 
laughter of the audience. Julius was all this while 
upon the rack ; and his arm was more than once 
extended, to ſnatch his compoſition from the cox- 
comb who delivered it. But he proceeded, with 
full confidence 1n his own elocution, uniformly 
overſtepping,as Shakeſpear expreſſes i it, the modeſty 
of nature. 


With ſtudied improprieties of ſpeech, 
He ſoars beyond the hackney critic's reach: 
To epithets allots emphatic ftate, 
Whilft principals ungrac'd like laequies wait. 
Conjunction, prepoſition, adverb join, 
To ſtamp new vigour on the nervous line, 
In monoſyllables his thunders roll; 
Hz, SHE, IT, AND, WE, YE, THEY, fright the ſoul, 
Cu UACHILL. 


When the oration was concluded, the gentlemen 


returned their thanks to the author ;- but the com- 
pliments, which they paid him, were more expref- 
five of politeneſs and civility, than of a conviction 
of his merit. Indeed the beauties of his compoſition 
had been converted, by bad reading, into ble- 
miſhes ; and the ſenſe of it rendered obſcure, and 


even 
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even unintelligible... Julius and his father could not 


conceal their vexation and: diſappointment ; and 
the gueſts, perceiving that they laid them under a 
painful reſtraint, withdrew, as ſoon as decency per- 
mitted, to their reſpective i; 


The 8 has obſerved, th that | 


Of all the conqueſts which" vain mortals boaſt, 
By wit, by valour, or by wiſdom won, 

The firſt and faireſt in a young man's eye 
Is woman's captive n, 


Julius N for ſuch a victory; he believed him- 
ſelf to be the objett of the ladies“ admiration ; but 


was, ambitious to be diſtinguiſhed by their love. 
And he offered his ardent vows at the ſhrine of eve- 


ry fair damſel, with whom he converſed. Daphne, 
however, was the haughty maiden, whom he wiſhed 


mot to ſubdue. Againſt her heart he directed all 


the amorous artillery of ancient lore ; and he woo- 
ed her, not as a Venus or Minerva, but as a divini- 
ty, who united in her ſingle perſon, the graces and 
attributes of each nymph and goddeſs, in the hea- 
then mythology, But as the ideas of beauty are 
varied by time, caprice, and faſhion, his claſſical 
compliments were not always acceptable. Thus 


when he aſcribed to her the coldneſs of V eſta, and 


the chaſtity of Diana, ſhe hung down her head in 
baſhful confuſion : but when in the poetical lan- 
guage of Homer, Horace, Ovid, and Tibullus, he 
TIN her oxen eyes, buſhy eyebrows, golden * 
an 
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and plump boom, ſhe received with diſdain. the in- 
cenſe of flattery, which was formerly fo grateful to hin 


the ladies of antiquity, For ſhe had taken infinite \he 
pains to pluck her eyebraws,:to change from red to 


auburne the calour of her bair, and to contratt her * 
bulk by the trammels of whalebone. Julius, in 8 
reality, was not the favourite of Daphne. Model- 7 
ty, gentleneſs, and ſimplicity of manners were 28 


charms that he wanted, to render him agreeable ; 
and her heart had been long in the poſſeſſion of a 
youth, who undervalued a prize. which he bad too 
eaſily obtained. To fix her roviug lover, by Aarm- 
ing his fears and roufing his jealouſy, ſhe liſtened, 
with apparent approbation, to the addreſſes of Ju- 
lius; and his boaſting ſoon enſured the ſucceſs of 


her ſtratagem. As he was haſtenivg to her houſe 
one morning, with an ode to beauty, which he had 


Juſt written in imitation, of Anacreon, he ſaw her 
at a diſtance, paſſing out of a private door of the 
church, habited in white, and accompanied, by his 
rival, in the dreſs of a bridegroom. As one thun- 
der-ſiruck, he ſtood appalled and motionleſs, till re- 
covered to his ſenſes by the delivery of the follow- | 
ing billet : * Daphne, perſuaded that Julius court- 
ed himſelf and not ber, leaves him in the full enjoy- 
ment of his miſtreſs, who will remain with con- 
Rancy the dear object of his vanity, admiration, and 
love.” 


Such were the varied mortifications which Julius 
ſuffered. By degrees, however, they produced the 
moſt ſalutary effects upon his mind; correcting his 

1 arrogance, 
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arrogance, humbling his pride, and teaching him 
the art of ſelf-government. Experience convinced 
him, chat learning is only reſpected, when it is ra- 
ther concealed, than oſtentatioufly diſplayed; that 


ſuperivrity, when aſſumed, is ſeldom admiued, and 


generally rejected with ſcorn; and that to make o- 
thers pleaſed with us, we muſt endeavour, by atten- 
tion and proper deference, to render them ſatisfied 
and pleaſed with themſelves. | 


* 
” * by . 
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ICERO left Sicily, where he had been quæſtor, 

full of the flattering idea, that he was the ſub- 

2 of general converſation in Italy; and that he 
ould every where be honoured with marks of the 
higheſt diſlinktion, for the wiſdem and integrity 
which he had diſplayed in that arduous office, Hg 
happened to paſs through Puzzoli, in the ſeaſon 
when crouds of company reſorted to the celebrat- 
ed baths of that place. Pray what news? faid one 
to him. Is it long ſince you came from Rome? 1 
am rerurning from my province, replied Cicero, 
with great ſurpriſe. True, obſerved another, from 
Atrica? No, anſwered Cicero, with indignation, 
from Sicily, You ſurely know, interpoſed a third, 
that he has been quæſtor at Syracuſe. This was a 
farther inſtance. of mortifying ignorance, for his 
TE 5 province 
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province lay in a different part of the iſland ; and 
Cicero, abaſhed and diſguſted, turned away from 
the company, to avoid any more interrogations, 
Reflection, however, he informs us, converted 
this diſappointment into a leſſon of inſtruction; 
and he derived advantages from it, which over- 
balanced the loſs of compliment and admirati- 
on.* | þ log | 


1 


KNOWLEDG k. 
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X BOUT ten years ſince, Mr. Charles Miller, 

of the botanic garden at, Cambridge, raiſed 
from a ſingle grain of wheat, in a ſpace of time not 
much exceeding twelve months, three pecks and 


three quarters of corn, or, about five hundred and 


ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred and forty grains. 
An aſtoniſhing multiplication ! produced by repeat- 
edly dividing the tems, ſeparating the fide ſhoots, 
and tranſplanting both. | | 

Not leſs capable of increaſe is every ſeed of know- 
ledge, if ſown in a fertile underſtanding, and culti- 


rated with the ſame aſſiduity, Neill, and perſeverance. 


Demonſtrate to the human mind the exiſtence of 


* Vid. Cic Orat. pro Plane. 
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God, and from this root all the attributes of the di- 
vinity branch forth ; his unity, ſpirituality, eterni- 
ty, immutability, omnipotence, omnipreſence, wiſ- 
dom, juſtice, and goodneſs: theſe again admit of 
endleſs ſubdiviſions, each enlarging with our con- 
ceptions, and affording boundleſs objects of contem- 
plation. 245 


Philoſophy, from the moſt common appearance 


in nature, the fall of bodies to the ground, riſes, by 


a patient analy/es, to the great law of gravitation : 
and having eſtabliſhed the general principle, ſhe ex- 
tends it over the univerſe, explaining, by /ynthe/as, 
not only the phznomena of this earth, but the revo- 
lutions of the whole planetary ſyſtem. What a 
glorious harveſt of ſcience is thus opened to cut 
view! 


—— ----- Seiz'd in thought, 
On fancy's wild and roving wing I fail, 
From the green borders of the peopled earth, 
And the pale moon, her duteous fair attendant ; © 
From ſolitary Mars; from the vaſt orb 
Of Jupiter, whoſe huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lighteſt leaf; 
To the dim verge, the ſuburbs of the ſyſtem, 
Where chearleſs Saturn, midſt his wat'ry moons, 
Girt with a lucid zone, majeſtic fits 
In gloomy grandeur ; like an exil'd queen 
Amongſt her weeping handmaids : fearleſs thence 
J launch into the trackleſs deeps of ſpace, 
Where, burning round, ten thouſand ſuns appear, 
Of elder beam; which aſk no leave to ſhine * 
| * 
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Of our terreſtrial ſtar, nor borrow light 

From the proud regent of our ſcanty day ; 

Sons of the morning, firſt-born of creation, 
And only leſs than HIM who marks their track, 

And guides their fiery wheels. Here muſt I ſtop, 

Or is there aught beyond? What hand unſeen 

Impels me onward thro' the glowing orbs 

Of habitable nature : far remote, 

To the dread confines of eternal night, 

To ſolitudes of vaſt unpeopled ſpace, 

The deſerts of creation, wide and wild; 

Where embryo ſyſtems and unkindled ſuns 

Sleep in the womb of chaos? Fancy droops, 

And thought aftoniſh'd ſtops her bold career. 


MRS. BARBAULD, 


But if we deſcend from the ſcale of immenſity, 
and conſider the oppoſite extreme of nature, we 
ſhall find, that the gradations of minuteneſs are in- 
finite, as thoſe of magnitude ; and that they furniſh 
ſubjects of ſcience, leſs Tublime indeed, but equally 
inexhauſtible, Let us contemplate, for inſtance, 
the various claſſes of beings, from the monſtrous 
hippopotamos, to the ſmalleſt animalcula which the 
microſcope has yet diſcovered, and we ſhal] perceive 
the evidence of this truth. But it will appear til) 
more ſtriking to us, when we reflect, that life is 
probably extended far beyond the ken of the moſt 
piercing eye, aided by the beſt magnifiers : and lite, 
by analogy, implies, that the animals are endued 
with limbs, which conſiſt of muſcles, bones, blood- 
veſſels and nerves. Theſe again have their compo- 

nent 


N 


nent parts, the diviſibility of which ſeems to admit 
of no limitation, 


Ethics afford a ſpacious field for the growth and 
cultivation of the choiceſt ſcions of knowledge. A 


celebrated poet remarks, that * the proper ſtudy 


of mankind is man:“ and this ſtudy originates 
from the ſmalleſt beginnings ; enlarges, as the fa- 


culties of the mind unfold themſelves; and com- 


prehends, in its progreſs, all the powers and princi- 
ples which actuate human nature, through the ſuc- 
ceſſive ftages of exiſtence. In the period of 1N+ 
r ANCY, the appetites and ſenſes are developed, ex- 
erciſed and ſtrengthened; they give information of 
furrounding objects; excite attention, complacen- 
cy, ſurprife, and admiration ; and the notices, they 
bring, are treaſured in the ſtore-houſe of the memo- 
ry. By the frequent repetition of agreeable im- 
preſlions, certain objects become pleaſing and fami- 


liar to the young ſpectator. He diſtinguiſnes his 


parents, brothers, and ſiſters; is uneaſy when they 
are abſent, and delighted to ſee them again. Theſe 
emotions ſoon conſtitute a moral attachment, which 
reciprocal endearments heighten, gratitude con- 
firms, and habit renders indiſſoluble. The amuſe- 
ments of cniLDaHooOD, and the active purſuits of 
YOUTH, add, every day, fome new link to the great 
chain of ſocial love. Connettions are multiplied, 
common intereſts eſtabliſhed, mutual dependencies 
created ; and the principles of ſympathy, friend- 
ſhip, generoſity, and benevolence, acquire vigour 
by exertuon, and energy by being uncontrouled. 

P 2 _ 
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The powers of the underſtanding : and imagination 
now expand themſelves ; curioſity is awakened, 
and directed to other objects beſides thoſe of ſenſe; 
emulation rouſes; the thirſt of knowledge ſtimu- 
lates; and the taſte for beauty, in all her varied 
forms, allures the mind to ſtudy and contemplation, 
The ſcenes of nature, at this period of life,are view- 
ed with peculiar admiration and delight; and the 
ſigns of order, wiſdom and goodneſs, which are e- 
very where diſcerned, elevate the ideas to the-great 
Parent of the univerſe, the fountain of being, and 


| the origin of all perfection. Devotion glows in 


the heart; reverence fills the thoughts ; and piety 
exalt*the ſoul to an intercourſe with God. 


Cheriſh, ob, generc::3 youth, the ſacred flame, 
thus kindled in thy breaſt! I will be a light to thy 


feet, and a lamp to thy path ; will illuminate thy fa- 


culcies ; ſublime thy virtues ; add luſtre to thy proſ- 
perity ; and diſpel, with chearing beams the yloom 
of ſorrow and adverſity, 


In MAN HOOD, the purſuit ot wealth or of ho. 
nour, the duties of marriage, the cares of a family, 
and the diverſified offices of each particular rank 
and ſtation, call forth into exertion other paſſions, 
or vary the force and direction of thoſe already ex- 
perienced. 


OLD AGE at length creeps flowly on; The ge- 
nerous affections abate in their vigour and warmth; 
and anxiety, ſuſpicion, fearfulneſs and the love of 

| money, 
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money, by inſenſible degrees, too often take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the mind. Life increaſes in value, the near- 
er the concluſion of it approaches; and the means 
of enjoyment become moſt prized, when the end, 


for which they are deſigned, ceaſes to be attaina- 
ble. a 


Such are generally the weakneſſes of declining 
nature; which though wiſdom condemns, ſhe for- 
bids us not to Pity. Happy is he, who, having 
ſtudied the complicated hiſtory of man, knows the 
ſubordination, and holds the balance of his ſeveral 
moral and intellectual powers: Who can gratify, 
and yet regulate his appetites ; andulge, but mo- 
derate his paſſions ; and ſetting bounds to all, main- 
tain inviolate the ſupremacy of reaſon. 


Thus it appears, that in theology, natural philo- 
ſophy, and ethies, the ſeeds.of knowledge, when cul- 
tivated with induſtry and judgment, yield an aſto- 
niſhing and inconceivable increaſe. The analogy 
may be extended to yarious other branches oflearn- 
ing; and the ſame important truth will be manifeſt 
in all, Thankfu}, devoutly thankful, ſhould thoſe 
be, to the Sovereign Difpenſer of good, who are 
permitted to reap this glorious harveſt. For if the 
acquiſition of wealth, or the attainment of power, 
be juſtly deemed ſubjects of gratitude and praiſe, 
how much more ſo are the riches of ſcience, and 


the empire over nature, which is her dowry ! 


He that hath treaſures of his own, 
P 3 May 
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May quit a cottage ora throne ; 
May leave the world—to dwell alone, 
Within his ſpacious mind, 
Locke has a ſoul 
Wide as the ſea, 
Calm as the night, 
Bright as the day; : 
There may his vaſt ideas play, 
Nor feel a thought confin'd. | 
WarrTs. 


The exerciſe and improvement of the intellectual 
powers, will probably conſtitute no inconſiderable 
part of the employment and felicity of man, in a 
future life: And the preſent ſtate may be regarded, 
as probationary of the underſtanding, as well as of 
the heart. Different circumſtances call forth into | 
aktion different virtues and different talents : and 
the perfection of the human character appears to 
conſiſt in the number and energy of both, which are 
found united in it, A variety in the purſuits of 
knowledge, ſhould therefore ſeem to be moſt con- 
ducive iq the growth and vigour of our ſeveral fa- 
culties. For the activity of the mind, like that of 
the body, is increaſed by multiplying and diverſify- 
ing its exerciſes, The brawny arms of the black- 
ſmith, and the ſtrong back of the porter, are pro- 
duced by the long-continued exertion of particular 
muſcles ; but ſuch partial ſtrength is not to be com- 
pared with the agility we ſee diſplayed by thoſe, 
who have almoſt every moving fibre at com- 
mand. | 

By 
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By an unwearied application to one branch of 
learning, a man may perhaps become a proficient - 
in it. But the leſs confined his views are, the 
more eaſy and ſecure will be the attainment ; be- 
cauſe the ſciences, whilſt they invigorate the under- 
ſtanding, elucidate each other. It. is a fact, I be- 
lieve, not to be controverted, that the moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed phy ſicians, philoſophers, and metaphyſicians, 
in ancient as well as modern times, have been per- 
ſons of general erudition. The names of Hippo- 
crates, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Pliny, Bacon, Boyle, 
Locke, Newton, Hoftman, Haller, and Prieflley, 
authenticate the remark. and encourage our imita- 
tion. 


I cannot conclude, without noticing the illiberal 
cenſures we are apt to paſs on thoſe purſuits of know. 
ledge, which do not ſeem immediately ſubſervient 
to the benefit of mankind. There are duties which 
we owe to ourſelves, as well as to ſociety ; and he 
is uſefully and honourably employed, whatever be 
his ſtudy, who is exalting the powers of his own 
mind, and qualifying himſelf, as a rational being, 
for the enjoyments of immortality. We ſhould re- 
member alſo, that active talents, however acquired, 
are capable, at the will ot the poſſeſſor, of being 
applied to the moſt important purpoſes of life. 


- The profound mathematician, who has learned the 


habits of induſtry and accuracy, can deſcend from 
the inveſtigation of the beauty of ideas, and the har- 
mony of proportions, to improve the ſtructure of a 
machine, aſcertain the yariations of the needle, or 


calculate 
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calculate a nautical almanack. The aſtronomer, 
antiquary, and critic, may unite their 1abours to 
fix the doubtſul dates of hiſtory, by eſtabliſhing a 
juſt chronology ; or to clear the obſcurities, and 
to confirm the evidence of the ſacred ſcriptures, 
And the naturaliſt may drop the chace of butterflies, 
and the collection of inſeas, to exerciſe, in his 
country's. ſervice, the knowledge which he has at- 
tained of their ſpecies, habitudes, and properties. 
Not long ſince, a kind of worms burrowed in the 
timber, uſed for ſhip-building, in the royal dock- 
yards of Sweden ; and became every year more 
numerous and deſtruftive. The king ſent the ce- 
- lebrated Linnæus from Stockholm, to inquire into 
the cauſe and to diſcover a remedy for this grow- 
ing evil. He found, that the worm was produced 
from a ſmall egg, depoſited by a fly or beetle, in the 
little roughnefles on the ſurface of the wood; from 
whence the worm, as ſoon as it was hatched, began 
10 Eat into the ſubſtance of the timber; and after 
ſome time came out again a fly of the parent kind, 
leaving behind its little eggs. Linnæus knew 
that the month of May was the only ſeaſon, in 
which the fly laid theſe eggs; and he directed all 
the green timber io be thrown into the ſea, before 
this ſeaſon commenced, and to be kept under wa- 
ter till the end of it. The flies being thus depriv- 
ed of their uſual neſts, could not increaſe; and the 
ſpecies, in a ſhort time, was either deſtroyed or 
obliged to migrate to ſome other part of the count- 


ry.* 


Nor 


See Franklin's Obſervations and Experiments, 
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Nor are theſe obſervations to be confined to ſci- 
entific purſuits ; for they hold equally true of ſkill 
in the mechanic arts. I have been informed that 
many of the workmen, who invented and executed 
the curious baubles in Mr. Cox's muſeum, are now 
employed, to the greateſt advantage. in con- 
ſtructing vaſt engines for the collieries at Whiteha- 
ven. 


— — — 


COWARDICE AND INJUSTICE; COURAGE ” 
AND GENEROSITY. 


A Little boy was amuſing himſelf with a top, 
which he whipped with great expertneſs, on 
the flags in one of the ſtreets of Mancheſter. An 
older and more luſty boy, happening to paſs that 
way, ſnatched up the top, and would have eſcaped 
with it, if the proprietor had not laid hold of his 
coat, and prevented his flight, Remonſtrances, 
however, were vain; and when the little boy offer- 
ed to wrelt the top out of his hand, with more ſpi - 
rit than ſtrength, he received ſo many blows from 
the plunderer, that he was obliged to deſiſt, Jaco- 
bus was returning from ſchool, when he ſaw he 
combatants at a diſtance ; and he haſtened to them, 
that he might put an end to a conteſt ſo unequal. 
But, before he arrived, the ſenior boy, conſcious of 
his cowardice and injuſtice, and fearing to engage 
with 
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with one who was his match, threw down the top, 
and ran away with great precipitation. Jacobus 
related this litile incident to his father; and inform- 
ed hum, that the boy, whom he had put to flight, 
was a terror to all others, inferior to himſelf in ſize 
and ſtrength. Euphronius liſtened to his fon with 
pleaſure ; and explained to him the nature of pro- 
perty, and the baſeneſs of depriving another of his 
right, either by fraud or violence. He then re- 
peated the following ſtory, to diſplay the union of 
courage with generoſity ; and to ſhew, that it is e- 
ven below brutality to attack without being provok- 
edor totake unducadvantage of the feebleneſs of an 
ady erſarv. 


* I remember a certain perſon inhumanly caſt a 
poor little dog into the den of a lion, in full aſſu- 
* rance of ſeeing him immediately devoured: But, 
* contrary to his expectations, the noble animal 
„not only ſpared the victim, but foon honoured 
„him with particular affection. He regarded the 
* dog, as an unfortunate fellow-priſoner ; who, on 
& his part, from motives of gratitude, was conſtant. 
„ly fawning about his generous lord. They long 
© lived together in uninterrupted peace and friend- 
„ ſhip-: one watched, whilſt the other ſlept. Firſt 
« the lion fed, and then his humble companion, 
In a word, the magnanimity of the one, and the 
« gratitude of the other, had united them in the 
* clofeſt manner: But a careleſs ſervant, forgett- 
ing that other creatures require food as well as 
„ himfelf, left the two friends twenty-four hours 


„without 
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* vittuals. At laſt, recollecting his charge, he 


$ brought them their uſual proviſion ; when the | 
„ dog eagerly catched at the firſt morſel. But it | 
b * was at the en of his life: For the hungry l 
0 * lion inſtantiy ſeized his poor companion, and x 
b '* cruſhed him to death. The perpetration of this x 
- © horrid deed, was inſtantly ſucceeded by a ſevere | 

$ * and painful repentance. The lion's dej 4 
% * daily increaſed. He refuſed his food; with heroic 1 
f MW © obſtinacy, and voluntarily ſamiſhed himſelf to br 
b death.“ 1 
bs 
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* 8 was about fifteen years of age. 

Nature had given her a high ſpirit, and educa- 
d tion had foſtered it into pride and haughtineſs. 
it This temper was diſplayed in every little competiti- 
* on, which ſhe had with her companions. She 
. could 
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could not brook the leaſt oppoſition from thoſe 
whom the regarded as her inferiors; and, if they 
did not inſtantly ſubmit to her inclination, ſhe af. 
ſumed all her airs of dignity, and treated them with 


- the moſt ſupercilious contempt. She domineered 


over her father's ſervants; always commanding 
their good offices with the voice of authority, and 
diſdaining the gentler language of requeſt. Euphro- 
nius was walking with her yeſterday, when the 
gardener brought her a noſegay, which, ſhe had or- 
dered him to collect. You blockhead ! ſhe cried, 
as he delivered it to her; what ſtrange flowers have 
you choſen, and how aukwardly have you put them 
together ! Blame not the man with ſo much harſh- 
neſs, ſaid Euphronius, becauſe his taſte is different 
from yours! He meant to pleaſe you ;and his good 
intention merits your thanks, and not your cenſure, 


Thanks! replied Sacchariſſa, ſcornfully. He ie 


id for his ſervices, and it is his duty to perform 
them. And ifhe do perform them, he acquits him- 
ſelf of his duty, returned Euphronius. The obliga- 
tion is fulfilled on his fide; and you have no more 


Tight to upbraid him for executing your orders ac- 


cording to his beſt ability, than he has to claim, from 
your father, more wages than were covenanted to be 


given him, But he is a poor dependant, ſaid Sac- 


chariſſa, and earns a livelihood by his daily labour. 


That livelihood, anſwered Euphronius, is the juſt 
price of his labour; and if he receive nothing far. 
ther from your hands, the account is balanced be- 
tween you, But a generous perſon compaſſionates 
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the lot of thoſe, Who are neceſſitated to toil for his 
benefit, or gratification. He lightens their burdens; 
treaty them with kindneſs and affeftion ; ſtudies to 
promote their intereſt-and happineſs ;' andy as much 
as poſſible, conceals from them their ſervitude, and 
his ſuperiority. The diſtinctions of rank and for- 
tune he regards at accidental; and though the cir- 
cumſtances of lite require that there ſhould beikews- 


ers of wood, and drawers of water, yet he forgets not 


that mankind are by nature equal; all being the 
offspring of God, the ſubjects of his moral govern- 
ment, and joint heirs of immortality. A conduct 


diretted by ſuch principles, gives a maſter claims, 


which no' money can purchaſe; no labour can re- 
pay. His affeftion can only be compenſated by 
love; his kindneſs, by grätitude; and his cordi- 
ality, by the ſervice of the heart. eim 
Ka; 5 Gti, 3 
Sacchariſſa heard theſe remonſtrances with aſto- 
nilhment ; and was ſhocked at the idea of being de- 


1 


graded, 10, an gquality with; her ere e 


uphronus perceived the emotions of her mind; 


and thus continued the converſation. In the form 
and ſtructure of their bodies, you muſt acknowledge 
that they bear a perfect reſemblance to you. Per- 
haps you will confeſs, alſo, that they, excel you in 
health, ſtrength, and agility. They can endure the 
heats of ſummer, and the rigours of winter; the 
cravings of hunger, and the fatigues of labour ; 
whilſt you ſhiver with the ſummer's breeze; obey 
every call of appetite ; and are incapable of toil or 
hardſhip; Thus your more elevated ſtation in- 


2 \ creaſes 
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creaſes your wants, and leſſens your perſohal abili- 
ties to ſupply. them: And vou are a dependant ou 
me induſtry, and {kill of thoufands, tor your food, 
raiment, and hibitation. Sacchariſſa Rariled at the 
word dependant ; and urged Euphronius to explain 
his meaning. Remember then, ſaid he, that if I 
mortify your pride, it is in compliance with your 
own requeſt, Lou are no ſtranger to the compoſi- 
tion of bread but it is probable that you never con- 
ſidered how much art and labour are neceſſary to 
furniſh you with this plain and common article of 
diet. The farmer and his hinds ſow the grain ; 
reap it when ripe ; gather it into the barn; thraſh 
it; and ſeperate the chaff from the Wheat. Theſe 
operations require-the plough, the harrow, the ſic- 
kle, the cart, the flail, and the winnower ; inſtru- 
ments which give employment to numberleſs hands, 
in the workmanſhip or materials of them. Take 
fin plough for an example, It conſiſts of iron and 
wood. Iron is dug ont of the bowels of the earth, 
and perhaps tranſported to us from Sweden ot A. 
merica. The ore of it is to be calcined, fuſed, caſt, 
and wrought into bars, before the metal is fitted for 
che artiſt, who is to faſhion;it. Such proceſſes can. 
not be carried on without furnaces, bellows, char- 
coal, and a variety of tools and conveniences. 
Thefe again admit of further ſubdiviſion; and you 
ſee miners, ſhipwrights, failors, ſmelters; coakers, 
maſons, blackTmiths,' &c. &c. unite their labours 


to ien the ploughſhare. 
The 
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The other part of the plough is generally made 
ol the woad of the aſh and oſ the oak; and employs 
the planter, ſeller, ſawyer, and carpenter, beſides 
all the artificers who furniſh them with their ſeve - 
ral implements. When the wheat is ſeparated 


trom the chaff, it is put into facks, and ſent to the 


mill. The facks are manufactured of hemp; which 
paſſes through a muluplicity of hands, before it 
reaches the weaver ; whoſe loom, ſhuttle, and reed, 
are again the produttions of a variety of artiſts. 


The ſame obſervation is applicable to the mill; the 


the machinery of which conſiſts of ſo many parts, 


that it would be tedious to attempt the enumeration 
of them, | | 


Ihe flour being thus provided, at the expence 
of ſo much time, ſkill and induſtry, it muſt be mix- 
ed with water, yeaſt, and ſalt, and then baked in 


the oven. Leaſt preſuppoſes fermentation, and all 


the antecedents neceſlary to effect it. Salt is either 
obtained from ſea- water, or ſprings of brine ; or it 
is found in a cryſtalline form in the bowels of the 
earth. You have been a witneſs, at Nocthwich, to 
ths many operations which it undergoes ; and to 
the number of men who are occupied in (the pre · 
paration of it. The baker muſt be furniſhed with 
a ſhovel, with faggots. and with an oven; and each 


of theſe afford employment to different ſpecies of 
art and induftry. | 


2 


Euphronius 
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Euphronius pauſed here, and obſerved with plea- 
ſure, that Sacchariſſa appeared to be impreſſtd by 
what he had delivered. You are ſenfible, I hope, 
continued he, of the obligations which you owe to 
thouſands, for every morſel of bread that you eat. 
Extend your reflettions farther, and conſider, in 
ihe ſame manner, the other articles of your food, 
the conveniences ot your dwelling, and all the va- 


rious parts of your dreſs; and you will find that 


the labour beſtowed upon you, en all computa- 


tion.“ 


Vou have exalted me, in my own eftimation, ſaid 
Sacchariſſa jocularly, by ſnewing that ſuch multi- 
tudes are employed in my ſervice. And your leſ- 
ſon, ſo far trom teaching humility, ſeems aer to 


juſtify what you term pride. 


W replied, that this was a A per- 
verſion of his argument: for if à dependence on 
the labour and good offices of others be a real exal. 
tation, we have moſt reaſon for pride in childhood, 
ſickneſs, or in a ſtate of idiocy. Under ſuchcircum. 
flances, we receive the higheſt benefit from 'the 
community, without degrading ourſelves by any 


| . n e 


- * 


5 A pin, wiling as the value of it may be Jeemed, 
generally paſſes through eighteen hands before it is com- 
pleted. See Smith on the Cayſes of the Wealth of Nati. 


ons, 


* 
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perſonal ſervices in return. Beſides, in the pre- 
ſent improved ſtate of ſocial life. the loweſt me- 
chanic, as well as the richeſt citizen, may boaſt that 
thouſands of his fellow-creatures are employed for 
him; and that the accommodations of his humble 
cottage have coſt more toil and induſtry,” than 


the palaces of _y a monarch: on the coaſt of A- 
frica. 


The eſtate of your father, Sacchariſſa, was ho- 
nourably acquired by your anceſtor, Lyſander. 
Your ſubſiſtence and enjoyments, therefore, are 
the price of his labour, But the ſubſiſtence and 
enjoyments of your gardener are the price of his 
own. Wich ſkill, and diligence, he cultivates the 
ſoil, and raiſes the fruits of the earth. You pur- 
chaſe them with the earnings of your grandſire; 
and conſume them in floth and diſſipation. Com- 
pare his condition with yours, in this point of 


light, and then n Rune is moſt reſpetta- 
Wop | 


Such refleftions were ſtrange and novel to Sac- 
chariſſa. She continued muſing for ſome time; 
but, at length, renewed the converſation, by aſking 
whether ſhe might not reaſonably pride herſelf on 
the ſuperiority over others in knowledge and pow- - 
er, which education, rank, and fortune had given 
her? 


2 3 Knowledge, 85 


8 
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Knowledge, replied Euphronius, is intrinſically 
valuable, as it elevates the mind, and qualifies us 


for higher degrees of felicity, both in the preſent, 
and in a future life. But with reſpe& to others, it 


affords no claim of diſtinftion, unleſs it be applied 
to their emolument. Power, abſtractedly conſider- 
ed, is of little eſtimation ;-and may either dignify 
or degrade the poſſeſſor. It you wiſh to derive ho- 
nour from it, be careful to render it ſubſervient to 
the happineſs of all around you; and enjoy with 

titude, not with affected ſuperiority, the exalted 
privilege of doing good. Has your mind been cul- 


| tivated by a liberal education? Be thankful to 


God, and to your parents; but remember, with hu- 
mility, how far your ignorance exceeds your know- 


ledge. 


It is not conſiſtent with wiſdom either to over- 
rate our own attainments, or to undervalue thoſe of 
others, The gardener; whom you juſt now treated 
with ſuch contempt, is a man of ſcience, thongh 
unacquainted with any branch of the belles lettres. 
He is verſed in the nature of ſoils, the variety of 
ſeeds, the habitudes of plants, the culture of trees, 
the multiplication of flowers, and in all that re- 
lates to the curious and important ſyſtem of vege- 
table life. The acquiſition and daily application of 
this uſeful knowledge, exerciſes and invigorates 
the powers of his underſtanding ; and he learns to 
compare, to diſcriminate, to reaſon, and to judge . 

| with 
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with no leis accuracy than the logician, the ſtateſ- 
man, the divine, or the philoſopher. Euphronius 
was proceeding to extend the obſervation to me- 
chanics and artiſts; but he was interrupted by a, 
little incident, not worth relating, which put an end 
to the converſation. | 


: 


* 


WO cocks, who were traverſing their reſpec- 

tive dunghills, with all the pride of conſcious 
dignity, happened to crow, very loudly, at the fame 
time. Each heard, with indignation, the voice of 
the other, becauſe; each deemediit an inſult and a 
challenge; and honour required of both, that an af- 
front ſo groſs ſhould be revenged. They deſcend - 
ed from their dunghills, and with majeſtic ſteps and 
briſtling plumage, met together. The engagement 
ſoon, began, the match was equal, and it was uncer- 
tain to which ſide victory inclined. A game cock, 
cooped in a pen, beheld the combatants, with an 
ardent deſire to ſhare the glories of the field. By 
accident, the door of his pen had been left unfaſt- 
ened ; he puſhed it open, and ran eagerly to min- 
| gle 
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gle in the battle. Being much ſuperior to the 
dunghill cocks, in agility and ſtrength, he quickly 
routed and pnt them both to flight : And he exult- 
ed in the mighty atchievement, by erowing, ftrut- 
ting, and clapping his wings. The firength and 
courage, however, derived from the infamous arts 
of feeding, are but of ſhort duration. In a few 
hours, he was obſerved to droop ; and his antago- 
niſts, now returning tothe attack, found him feeble, 
puſillanimous, and ſo eaſy a conqueſt, that he fell on 
the. firſt onſet. ay 


In the dunghill cocks you may view the picture 
of thoſe, who tile themſelves men of honour ; and 
the game cock will remind you of many a rakiſh 
youth, who, inflamed with wine, iſſues from the 
tavern, to engage in the firſt braw] he meets with. 
His ſtrength and courage are but the tranfient ef- 
fefts of liquor; and being ſoon exhauſted, he is 
made to feel ſeverely the tolly and raſhneſs of his 
conduct. | > | 


I have heard it ſuggeſted, that valour depends en- 
tixely on the ſtate of the bodily organs ;* and that 
| a coward 


* Pufllanimity is a characteriſtie of the inhabitants of 
the Eaſt Indies : and it is ſaid, that they generally take o- 
pium before any arduous and dangerous enterpriſe, to give 
them vigour and courage, 
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a coward may be dieted into a hero, and a hero into 
a coward, Though this opinion ſeems to be chi- 
merical, yet it muſt be acknowledged, that the ef- 
fefts of regimen are very aſtoniſhing. Dry ſtimu- 
lating food, and evacuations, diminiſh the weight of 


the body, by waſting the fat, and leſſening the li- 


ver; and they increaſe the weight of the heart, 
by augmenting the quantity and motion of the 
blood. | 


A game cock, in ten days, is bronght to his ath- 
letic ſtate, and prepared for fighting. If the food, 
evacuations, and exerciſe be continued longer, the 
ſtrongth, courage, and activity of the cock will be 
impaired; owing, perhaps, to the loſs of weight 
falling at laſt on the heart, blood, and muſcles.* 


It is known from experience, that a cock does 
not remain in his athletic ſtate above twenty-fcur 
hours; and that he changes very much for the 
worſe in twelve hours. When he is in the higheſt 
vigour, his head is of a glowing red colour; his 
neck large; and his thigh thick, and firm, The 
ſucceeding day, his complexion is leſs glowing, bis 
neck thinner, and his thigh fofter ; and the third 
day, his thigh will be very ſoft and flaccid, Four 
gaine cocks, reduced, to their athletic weights, were 
ohm 3H noe) of bon lf: walled 
* See Dr. Robinſon on the Food and Diſcharges of the 
Body, ae! | en as figs 0 
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killed, and found to be very full of blood, with large 
hearts, large muſcles, and no fat. | 


THE TIGER AND THE ELEPHANT, 


TRUE COURZGCE -EXERTED IN REPELLINE, Nor IN 
QFFIRING INJURIES. | 


N one of the deſerts of Africa, a tiger of uncom- 
mon ſize, agility, and fierceneſs, committed the 
moſt dreadful ravages. He attacked every animal 
he met with, and was never ſatiated with blood and 
laughter, Reſiſtance ſerved only to increaſe his 
ferocity ; and paſſive timidity, to multiply bis vic- 
ums. When the fareſt afforded him no prey, he 
lurked near à fountain, of water; and ſeized, in 
quick ſucceſſion, and with indiſcriminate cruelty, 


the various beaſts that came to drink, It happened 
that an elephant ſtopped to quench. his thirſt at the 


ſtream, whilſt the tiger lay concealed in the adjoig- 


ing thicket, 


The ſight of a creature ſo ſtupendous, rather in- 
cited than reſtrained his rapacity. , He compared 


his own agility with the unwieldy bulk of the ele- 
phant ; and truſting that he ſhould find him as unfit 
to fight, as to fly, he bounded towards him, and 
ſnatched, with open jaws, at his proboſcis. The 


elephant 
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elephant inſtantly contracted it, with great preſence 
of mind: and receiving the furious beaſt on his 
tuſks, toſſed him upaconſiderable height into the air. 
Stunned with his fall, the tiger lay, motionleſs ſame 
time; and the generous elephant diſdaining revenge, 
left him to recover trom his bruiſes, When the 
tiger came to himſelf, (like the aggreſſor in every 
quarrel) he was enraged at the repulſe ; and purſu. 
ing his injured and peaceable adverſary, he again 
aſſailed him, with redoubled violence. The reſent- 
ment of the elephant was now roufed : he wounded 


the tiger with his tuſks, and then beat him to death 
with his. trunk. 


Does the ferocity of the tiger merit the honours 
able appellation of courage? Or will you not ra- 
ther apply that epithet to the calm intrepidity of the 
inoffenſive elephant? The moral diſtinction is of 
conſiderable importance; and it it be clearly under. 
ſtood, you will deteſt the brutal charafter of an A+ 
chilles, whether you meet with it in the page of hif- 
tory, or in the tranſattions of hfe. Na 365ylub 


Impager, iracundus, inexorabilts, acer; 


Jura neget ſibi nata, nthil non arroget armis.* 
| THE 


Hor, de Art. Poet. V. 121, 
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TUE PARASITE PLANT. 


HERE is a plant in the Weſt Indies, called 

the Carageata, which ' clings round the tree 

that is neareſt to its root; and ſoon gaining the af- 

cendant,covers the branches with a foreign verdure, 

robs them of nourifhment, and at laſt deſtroys its 
ſupporter. 


The diſtinguiſhing characters of the Caraguata 
are not confined to the vegetable kingdom, nor pe- 
culiar'to any climate. They are found in the hu- 
man ſpecies, and may be obſerved in every coun- 
try. The monarch, who exalts his own power, by 
the debaſement of the people, from whom it is de- 
rived ; the flateſman, who builds his greatneſs on 
the ruin of his country; and the profligate youth, 
whoſe extravagance reduces to penury a too in- 
dulgent father; all belong to the claſs of the Cara- 
Z vals. 


IMMORTALTTY. 
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IMMORTALIT V. 


UPHRONIUS was ſometimes viſited, at Hart- 
Hill, by his friend Hiero; the chearful, the 
pious, and the benevolent Hiero; whoſe hte was 
almeſt equally divided between the ſtudy of know- 
ledge, the exerciſes of virtue, and the enjoyments 
of devout contemplation. One evening he retired 
from the table, at an early hour; and Julius, who 
happened to be preſent, and to be looking through 
the window, ſaw him ſoon afterwards, open a lit- 
tle gate, at the end of the garden, and dirett his 
courſe towards a ſequeſtered path, which he loved 
to frequent. Curioſity incited him to follow the 
pious philoſopher ; and, unperceived by Hiero, he 
placed himſelf behind the ſtump of a tree, ſuffici- 
ently near, to mark his words and geſtures, For 
Hiero was accuſtomed to think aloud in his ſoli- 
-. walks, and was now repeating the following 
ines. 


At this till hour the ſelf· collected ſoul 
Turns inward, and beholds a ſtranger there 
Of high deſcent, and more than mortal rank ; 
An embryo Gop ; a ſpark of fire divine, 
Which muſt burn on for ages, when the ſun 
(Fair tranſitory creature of a day!) $2 
| Rs Has 
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ments, which characteriſe the human kind, Beaſts, 


_ cies in the ſcale of excellence. 
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Has clos'd his golden eye, and wrapt in ſhades, 
Forgets his wonted journey through the eaſt. 


Here he pauſed ; and remained fome time buried 
in profound reflection. Then rifing with emotion 
from his ſeat, Forgive, he cried, oh! gracious 
Heaven, the impious fear, vhich frailty hath ſuggeſted 
to my mind. Reaſon diſclaims the gloomy terrors 
of annihilation, and bids aſpiring hope direct her 
views to immortality. The ſolemn ſilence which 
reigns around me, and which fancy painted as the 
image of death, is but the ſleep of animated nature, 
Soon the chearing beams of light will burſt, with 
reſplendent glory, from the eaſt; and the dawning 
day will awaken the creatures of God, to aftion 
and enjoyment. But the inferior ranks of beings, 
ſeem to be incapable of thoſe progreſſive improve. 


birds, and inſects fill their reſpective ſpheres, with 
unvaried equality; and generation ſucceeds to ge- 
neration, without the advancement of a ſingle ſpe- 


The ſhort period of their lives appears adequate 
to the perfection, which they are qualified to attain ; 
and the Sovereign of the univerſe hath proclaimed 


to them his law, Hitherto ſhall ye go, and no farther, 


But man is never ftationary, never ſatisfied with t 


the t 


* Mrs. Barbauld's Poems, 
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the acquiſitions which he makes, The deepeſt 
draughts of knowledge ſerve only to increaſe his 


thirſt ; exaltation in virtue but inflames his ambiti- 


on; and his ſoaring ſpirit urges onward ; ever ap- 
proaching to, yet ever infinitely diſtant from the 
Randard of perfection. 


Hiero again pauſed ; and viewing with earneſt 
attention the ſpangled concave of heaven, he thus 
addreſſed himſelt to the ſtars, at the ſame time pur. 
ſuing his walk. | 


Ye citadels of light, 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the ſoul, 
Revolving peri” ds paſt, may oft look back, 
With recollected tenderneſs, on all 
The various buſy ſeenes ſhe left below, 
Its deep-laid projects, and its ſtrange events, 
As on ſome fond and doting tale, that ſooth'd 
Her infant hours.“ 


He was now almoſt out of hearing, and Julius 


left his covert to follow him. But finding it im- 
ſlible to conceal himſelf, he accoſted the philoſo- 
pher, and honeſtly: confeſſed that he had been lif. 


tening to his ſoliloquy. He apologiſed for the in- 
truſion ; and intreated Hiero to purſue his medita- 


tions, without regard to his preſence, Happy ſhall 
I think 


Mrs. Barbauld's Poems. 
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I think myſelf, continued he, if you can convince 


me of my title to immortality. 


Have you diſcovered any flaw in your title, re- 
plied Hiero, with his uſual complacency, that you 
thus expreſs yourſelf, with doubt, concerning ſo in- 
valuable a reverſion ? No etidence, that I am ac- 
quainted with, has yet been adduced by the moſt 
ſubtle ſceptic againſt a future ſtate. So that the pro- 
bability of it is, at the firſt view, equal to its impro- 


| bability. And it only a ſingle argument can be ad- 


vanced in favour of it, the ſcale on that fide will in- 
ſtantly preponderate. Your ignorance of the mode 
of exiſtence in another world, and of the tranſition 
by death, from this life to the next, can have no 
weight in the balance. For ignorance is neither a 
foundation of faith, nor of incredulity ; and it we 
reaſon from it, we are ſure. to be involved in error. 
Shew an acorn to a Hottentot, or wild Arab, who 
has never travelled beyond his own ſandy deſerts ; 
and inform him that it will become a lofty tree, with 
ſpreading branches : the account will ſeem mar- 
vellous to his untutored mind; and he may ſuſ- 
pend his belief of it, but cannot rejett it as a falſ- 


hood. 


The condition of a child before its birth, bears 
very little analogy to the ſtate of man in his maturi- 
ty : and if you can fuppoſe a perſon to be igno- 


rant that the one 1s preparatory to the other, ſuch 


Ignorance 
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| ignorance would be no authority for the denial of 
the fact. 


But there are many poſitive arguments, on which 
we may juſtly ground our conyiftion of a future 
life. The ardent deſire and expectation of it, and 
the dread of annihilation, which are common to all 
mankind, may ſurely be regarded as preſumptions 
in favour of immortality. Deſire, whether we 
judge from analogy, or from the moral attributes of 
God, ſeems to imply the reality of its object; and 
the belief of this reality, which has prevailed in al- 
moſt every age, and nation, muſt either have ariſen 
from ſome divine revelation, or from its conſo- 


nancy to the univerſal principles of human rea- 
ſon. x 


Conſcience alſo, by ſuggeſting the idea of a fu- 
| . R 3 ture 


* M. Michaelis, in his learned Diſſertatiou on the Re- 
ciprocal Influence of Language and Opinions, hath obſerved, 
that the Greeks made uſe of the ſame word (1. papilis, 2 a- 
ima for the foul,) which in its primary ſignification expreſ- 
ſes a butterfly. For a butterfly 1s only a caterpillar, that 
changes its form without dying; and bears therein a ſimili · 
tude to the ſoul, which continues to exiſt in its new ſtate, 
after the diffolution of the body. It was for this reaſon 
that the Greeks firſt repreſented the ſoul hieroglyphically, 
under the form of a butterfly ; and afterwards proceeded to 
give it the very name of that inſect. 
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ture and ſolemn tribunal, confirms the expeQation 
of another life. The rewards of virtue, and the 
puniſhments of vice, have generally their com. 
mencement here ; but we look to the world that is 
to come, for their completion. 


Merit and demerit, however, do not always meet 
with proportionate rewards, or puniſhments, in 
the preſent ſtate. Suffering virtue, and triumphant 
vice, are irregularities, which we daily obſerve in 
the diſpenſations of Providence ; and they evident- 
ly point out an hereafter, when the Deity will vin- 
dicate the wiſdom, beneyolence, and equity of his 
adminiſtration, 


It appears to be an inconſiſtency, that death ſhould 
be the final event of life; and that the period of ex- 
iſtence ſhould be cloſed with ſuffering. Pain is ot- 
ten ſubſervient to pleaſure; and the evils which we 


undergo, for the moſt part, contribute to our im- 


provement and perfection. Shall the laſt pang, 
therefore, that we experience, and the greateſt in 
our apprehenſions, prove the eternal extinftion of 
our being? Rather, Julius, let us ſuppoſe that our 
paſſage into another world, reſembles our birth in- 
to this; that both are neceſlarily attended with 
ſome degree of pain; and that the maturity of 
the human, is but the infancy of the heavenly 
life. 


I would baniſh all ſuppoſition, however probable 
ſaid 


4 
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ſaid Julius; and acknowledge the validity of no ar- 
guments ſhort of demonſtration. 


Baniſh then your pretenſions to philoſophy, re- 
plied Hiero, and avow a general ſcepticiſm ! For 
how few are the truths which admit of demonſ/tra- 
tion? Probability is almoſt the univerſal founda- 
tion of our reaſoning ; and the wiſeſt men are go- 
yerned by it, both in their ſpeculations, and in the 
moſt intereſting tranſactions of life. The nature 
and force of evidence neceſſarily vary with its ob- 
jets ; and whatever be our inquiries or purſuits, 
we can expect only that kind and degree of it, 
which they are capable of affording. But in phy- 
ſical reſearches, we heſitate not to yield our aſſent 
to a theory, that ſolves the phenomena which it 
profeſſes to explain: And aſſent is heightened into 
convitton, when it appears that numerous facts con- 
firm, and no one oppoſes it. But in what does the 
theery of a future flate differ from that of magnetiſm 
or of gravitation, except in its tranſcendent impor- 
tance to mankind ? 


Julius made no reply. The night was far advanc- 
ed; and Hiero, impatient to enjoy in ſolitude his 
own refleftions, haſtened back to his apartment at 
Hart-Hill, 


THE 
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THE TAME GEESE AND WILD GEESE. 


O geeſe ſtrayed from a farm yard, in the fens 
of Lincolnſhire, and ſwam down a canal to a 
large moraſs, which afforded them an extenſive 


range, and plenty of food. A flock of wild geeſe . 


trequeatly reſorted to it; and, though at firſt they 


were ſo ſhy, as not to ſuffer the tame ones to join 


them ; by degrees they became well acquainted, 
and aſſociated freely together. One evening their 
eackling reached the ears of a fox, that was prow- 
ling at no great diſtance from the moraſs. The 
artful plunderer directed his courſe through a wood 
on the borders of it, and was within a few yards of 
his prey, before any of the geeſe perceived him. 
But the alarm was given, juſt as he was ſpringing 
upon them ; and the whole flock inſtantly aſcended 
into the air, with loud and diſſenant cries. The 
wild geeſe winged their flight into the higher regi- 
ons, and were, ſeen no more; but the two tame 
ones, unuſed to ſoar, and habituated to receive pro- 
ieftion without any exertion of their own powers, 
ſoon dropped down, and became ſucceſſively the 
victims of the fox. 


The faculties of every animal are impaired by diſ- 
uſe, and ſtrengthened by exerciſe, And in man, 
the energy and verſatility of the mind depend up- 
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on action, no leſs than the vigour and agility of the 
body. 225 


BEAUTY AND DEFORMITY, 


A YOUTH, who lived in the country, and who 
had not acquired, either by reading of conver- 
ſation, any knowledge of the animals which inhabit 
foreign regions, came to Mancheſter, to ſee an ex- 
hibition of wild beaſts, The ſize and figure of the 
elephant ſtruck him with awe ; and he viewed the 
rhinoceros with aſtoniſhment, But his attention 
was ſoon withdrawn from theſe animals, and di- 
rected to another, of the moſt elegant and beautiful 
form ; and he ſtood contemplating, with filent ad- 
miration, the gloſſy ſmoothneſs of his hair; the 
blackneſs and regularity of the ſtreaks, with which 
he was marked; the ſymmetry of his limbs ; and 
above all, the placid ſweetneſs of his countenance. 
What is the name of this lovely animal, ſaid he to 
the keeper, which you have placed near one of the 
uglieſt beaſts in your collection, as if you meant to 
contraſt beauty with deformity? Beware, young 
man, rephed the intelligent keeper, of being fo 
eaſily captivated with external appearance. The 
animal, which you- admire, 1s called a tiger.; and 

notwithſtanding 
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notwithſtanding the meekneſs of his looks, he is 
herce and ſavage beyond deſcription. I can nei- 
ther terrify him by coriettion, nor tame him by 
indulgence. But the other beaſt, which you deſ- 
piſe, is in the higheſt degree docile, aſſectionate, and 
uſeful. For the benefit of man, he traverſes the 
ſandy deſerts of Arabia, where drink and paſture are 
ſeldorfi to be found; and will continue ſix or ſeven 
days without ſuſtenance, yet ſtill patient of labour, 
His hair is manufattured into cloathing ; his fleſh 
1s deemed wholeſome nouriſhment ; and the milk 
of the female is much valued by the Arabs. The 
camel, therefore, for ſuch is the name given to this 
animal, is more worthy of your admiration than the 
tiger ; notwithſtanding the inelegance of his make, 


and the two bunches upon his back, For mere ex- 


ternal beauty is of little eſtimation ; and deformity, 
when aſſociated with amiable diſpoſitions and uſe- 
ful qualities, does not 3 our reſpett and ap- 


probation. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ATTENTION AND 


4 SAGACITY. 

d 4 

e 

e A* attentive and inquiſitive mind often derives 
n very important inſtruftion from appearances 
r. and events, which the generality of mankind regard 
has trivial and inſignificant. Permit me, Alexis, to 
k offer to you a few examples of the truth of this ob- 
de ſervation. You have frequently remarked, and 


perhaps admired the volubility and luſtre of the glo- 
bules of rain, that lie upon the leaves of colewort, 
e and of other vegetables; but, I dare ſay, you have 
never taken the trouble of inſpecting them narrow- 
„„ h. Mr. Melville, a young philoſopher of uncom- 
e. mon genius, was ſtruck with the phaznomenon, 
p- and applied his attention to the inveſtigation of it. 
He diſcovered that the luſtre of the drop is owin 
to a copius refleftion of light, from the . 
part of its ſurface, contiguous to the plant; and 
that when the drop rolls over a part, which has been 
1 BY wetted, it inſtantly loſes all its brightneſs, the green 
leat being ſeen through it. From theſe two obſer” 
vations he concludes, that the drop does not really 
touch the plant, whilſt it retains a mercurial appear- 
ance, but is ſuſpended by the force of a repulſive 
power. For there could not be any copious reflec- 
tion of white light, from its under ſurface, unleſs 
there was a real interval between it and the plant. 


And if no contact be ſuppoſed, it is eaſy to account 
| for 
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for the wonderful volubility of the drop, and why 
no traces of moiſture are left wherever it rolls. 


From this reaſoning we may conclude, that 
when a poliſhed needle is made to ſwim on water, 
it does not touch the water, but forms around it, by 
a repulſive power, a bed, whoſe concavity is much 
larger than the bulk of the needle. And this at- 
fords a much better explanation of the fact, than 
the common one, deduced from the tenacity of the 
water. Forthe needle may be well conceived to 
ſwim upon a fluid lighter than itſelf, fince the quan- 
tity of water thus diſplaced, by repulſion, muſt be 
equal to the weight of it. And this inſtance leads 
us to a juſt and neceſſary correction of the hydroſta- 
tical law, that the whole ſwimming body ts equal in 
weight to a quantity of the fluid, whoſe bulk is equal 
to that of the part immerſed. For it ſhould be ex- 
preſſed, that the weight of the ſuimming body is e- 
qual to that of the weight of the quantity of fluid d 
placed by tt. 18 


A very ingenious friend of mine, during his re- 
ſidence at the univerſity, undertook a courſe of ex- 
periments, to aſcertain the heat or cold produced 
by the ſolution of certain ſubſtances in ſpirit of 
wine. Whenever he withdrew the thermometer 
from the ſpirit, and ſuſpended it in the air, he uni- 
formly obſerved, that the mercury ſunk two or 
three degrees, although the ſpirit of wine, in which 
the inſtrument had been immerſed, was even cold- 
er than the ſurrounding atmoſphere. This faft he 

communicated 
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communicated to the profeſſor of chemiſtry ; who 
immediately ſuſpected, that ſlutds by evaporation ge- 
nerate cold ; an hypotheſis, which he afterwards 
verified by a variety of beauttul, and deciſive tri- 
als. 


When Sir John Pringle and Dr. Franklin were 
travelling together in Holland, they remarked, that 
the traci ſchuyt. or barge, in one of the ſtages, 
moved flower than uſual, and inquired the reaſon 
of it. The boatman informed them, that it had 
been a dry ſeaſon, and that the water was low in 
the canal. He was aſked, if the water was ſo low, 
that the boat touched the muddy bottom of the ca- 
nal? to which he anſwered in the negative; add- 
ing, however, that the difference in the quantity of 
water, was ſufficient to render the draught more 
difficult to the horſe. The travellers, at firſt, were 
at a loſs to conceive, how the depth of the water 
could affeft the motion of the boat, provided that 
it ſwam clear of the bottom. But Dr. Franklin, 
having ſatisfied himſelf of the truth of the boatman's 
obſervation, began to conſider it attentively ; and 
endeavoured to account for it in the tollowing man- 
ner. The barge, in proceeding along the canal, 
muſt regularly difplace a body of water, equal in 
bulk to the ſpace which ſhe occupies; and the wa- 


ter, ſo removed, muſt paſs underneath, and on each 
ſide of her. Hence if the paſſage, under her bot- 


tom, be ſtraitened by the ſhallows, more of the wa- 
ter muſt paſs by her fides, and with greater veloci- 
ty; which will retard her courſe, becauſe ſhe moves 
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the contrary way. The water, alſo, becoming low- 
er behind than before the boat, ſhe will be preſſed 
back by the weight of its difference in height; and 
her paſſage will be obſtrufted, by having that weight 
conſtantly to overcome. 


However ſatisfaftory this reaſoning might appear 
to be, Dr. Franklin determined to aſcertain the 
truth of it by experiment; deeming the ſubje& of 
conſiderable importance to the inhabitants of a 
country, in which ſo many projects for navigable 
canals have been adopted. And he concludes, 


from many well-concerted trials, the relation of 


which would now be tedious to you, that if four 
men or horſes be required to draw a boat, in deep 
water, four leagues in four hours; five will be ne. 
ceſſary to draw the boat, the ſame diſtance in the 


ſame time, in ſhallow water. 


I ſhal! give you one inſtance more of the advan- 
tages of ſagacious attention, which may, perhaps, 
be more amuſing to you, than thoſe which I have 


recited. 


A playful boy, whoſe buſineſs it was to open and 
cloſe alternately, the communication between the 
boiler and the cylinder of a fire engine, perceived 
that this trouble might readily be ſaved. When- 
ever, therefore, he wiſhed to be at liberty to divert 
himſelf with his companions, hetieda ſtring from the 
handle of the valve, which formed the communi- 
cation, to another part of the machine that was in 


motion ; 
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motion ; and the valve. then performed its office 
without aſſiſtance, The boy's idleneſs being re- 
marked, his contriwance ſoon became known, and 
the improvement is now adopted in every fire en- 


gine. 


THE JOLLY FELLOW. 


123 was a young man, who had neglect- 
ed the cultivation of his underſtanding, and 
had made an early ſacrifice of knowledge to merri- 
ment. He could ling a jovial ſong, and tell a ſtory 
admirably ; for he deſpiſed truth, when it interfered 
with the embelliſhments of humour, His ſociety 
was courted by the gay and the diſſipated ; and 
whenever he exerted his talents, he ſet the table in 
a roar. But Roderic was ſubject to ſudden revolu- 
tions of mind. At a convivial meeting, one day, 
he had been more than uſually lively and facetious, 
The Champagne went briſkly round; and bottle 
after bottle, in. quick ſucceſſion, was emptied and 
caſt aſide. All at once he became penſive; his 
countenance fell; his eyes were fixed; and he 
ſeemed loſt in meditation. The company. rallied 
him, and demanded the cauſe of ſuch an unexpected 
tranſition from jolliiy to gloom, Certain ſtrange 
ideas, ſaid he, have obtruded themſelves upon mez 
and and I am ſhocked to perceive how exactly I re. 
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ſemble the bottle of Champagne, that is before us. 
The anſwer was a myſtery. After a ſhort pauſe, he 
unravelled it. Like this bottle, continued he, I am 
only ſparkling and frothy ;' the ſource of exhilara- 
tion, but not of ſatisfattion, Sickneſs or misfor- 
tune, the ſtorms of life, may ſour my wit, or flatten 
my ſpirits; time will inevitably exhauſt them ; and 
I ſhall then be put away with contempt, as an emp- 
ty veſſel of no intrinſic value. 


THE DUNGHILL COCK, 


BSERVE that cock! ſaid the wealthy and 
plodding Apicius. He has found a way inte 

my granary ; and though he ſtands upon a large 
heap of corn, where he may gratify all his wants, 
without pains or trouble,yet he /crapes with as much 
eagerneſs, as if he were earning his ſcanty pittance 
on the dunghill. And is net his maſter, anſwered 
I, daily chargeable with the like folly, though he 
boaſts of reaſon, and ridicules the undiſtinguiſhing 
operations of inſtinct ? Providence has furniſhed 
him with abundance, but he toils with anxiety for 
more, He umpatiently ſearches for new treaſures, 
whilſt he ſhould be enjoying thoſe which he pol- 


ſelles ; 
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ſeſles: And in the midſt of affluence he ſuffers the 
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PERSECUTION AN ANCIENT 
FRAGMENT. 


5. e was ſitting at the door of his tent, un- 
der the ſhade of his fig- tree; when it came to 
paſs that a man, ſtricken with years, bearing a ſtaff 
in his hand, journeyed that way. And it was noon 
day. And Aram ſaid unto the ſtranger, Paſs not by, 
I pray thee, but come in, and waſh thy feet, and 
tarry here until the evening; for thou art ſtricken 
with years, and the heat overcometh thee. And 
the ſtranger left his ſtaff at the door, and entered 
into the tent of Aram. And he reſted himſelf; and 
Aram ſet before him bread, and cakes of fine meal, 
baked upon the hearth. And Aram bleſſed the 
bread, calling upon the name of the Lord. But the 
ſtranger did eat, and refuſed to pray unto the Moſt 
High; ſaying, Thy Lord is not the God of my fa- 
thers; why therefore ſhould I preſent my vows un- 
to him? And Aram's wrath was kindled ; and he 
called his ſervants, and they beat the ſtranger, and 


drove him into the wilderneſs. Now in the even- 


ing, Aram lifted up his voice unto the Lord, and 
| S 3 prayed 
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prayed unto him ; and the Lord ſaid, Aram, where 
is the ſtranger thac ſojourned this day with thee ? 
And Aram anſwered and ſaid, Behold, O Lord! 
he ate of thy bread, and would not offer unto thee 
his prayers and thankſgivings. Therefore did 1 
chaſtiſe him, and drive him from before me into the 
wilderneſs. And the Lord ſaid unto Aram, Who 
hath made thee a judge between me and him? 
Have not I borne with thine iniquities, and winked 
at thy backſlidings; and ſhalt thou be ſevere with 
thy brother, to mark his errors, and to puniſh his 
perverſeneſs? Ariſe and follow the ſtranger; and 
carry with thee oil and wine, and anoint his brui- 
ſes, and ſpeak kindly unto him. For I. the Lord, 
thy God, am a jealous God, 'and judgment belong- 
eth only unto me. Vain is thine oblation of thank- 
giving, without a lowly heart. As a bulruſh thou 
mayeſt bow down thine head, and lift up thy voice 
hike a trumpet; but thou obeyeſt not the ordinance 
of thy God, if thy worſhip be for ſtrife and debate. 
Behold the ſacrifice that I have choſen ; is it not 
to-undo the heavy burdens ; to let the oppreſſed go 
free; and to break every yoke? To deal thy 
bread to the hungry ; and to bring the poor, that 
are caſt out, to thy houſe? And Aram trembled 
before the preſence of God. And he aroſe, and put 
on ſackcloth and aſhes; and went out into the 
wilderneſs, to do as the Lord had commanded 
him.“ 

TRUTH 


* Thisparable is an imitation of one N by Dr. 
ranklin; 
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TRUTH NEVER IMPRESSES THE MIND MORE 
FORCIBLY, THAN WHEN SUGGESTED BY 
A JUST AND STRIKING ANALOGY. 


Wer Charles the V. had reſigned the ſcep- 
tre of Spain, and the imperial crown of Ger- 
many, he retired to the monaſtery of St. Juſtus, 
near the city of Placentia, in Eſtremadura. It-was 
ſeated in a vale, of no great extent, watered by a 
ſmall brook, and ſurrounded by riſing grounds, co- 
vered with lofty trees. From the nature of the ſoil,as 
wellas the temperature of the climate, it was eſteem- 
ed the moſt healthful and delicious ſituation in 
Spain. Here he cultivated with his own hands, 
the plants in his garden; and ſometimes he rode 
out to a neighbouring wood, on a little horſe, at- 
tended only by a ſingle ſervant on foot. When his 
infirmittes confined him to his apartment, and de- 
prived him of theſe more active recreations, he ei- 
ther admitted a few gentlemen, who reſided near 
the monaſtery, to viſit him, and entertained them 
familiarly at his own table; or he employed him- 
ſelf in ſtudying mechanical principles, and in form- 


ing 


Franklin ; if that may be called an imitation which was 
written without a ſight, and from a very imperfeR account 
of the original. Mr. Dodſley has inſerted the preſent piece, 
in the Annual Regiſter for 17775 but it has here _ 
gone ſome alterations. 
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ing works of mechaniſm, of which he had always 
been remarkably fond, and to which his genius was 
peculiarly turned. He was extremely curious with 
regard to the conſtruftion of clocks and watches; 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he could 
not bring any two of them to go exactly alike, he 
reflected, with a mixture of ſurprize as well as re- 
gret, on his own folly (as he might alſo on his cruel- 
ty and injuſtice) in having exerted himſelf; with fo 
much zeal and perſeverance, in the more vain at- 
tempt of bringing mankind to a uniformity of ſenti- 


ment, concerning the doctrines of religion.“ Hap- 


py would it have been' for Europe, if this juſt and 
firiking analogy had occurred to the monarch, dur- 
ing the plenitude of his power! And happy might 
it now prove, if allowed to operate againſt the ſpi- 
rit of bigotry and perſecution, which ſtill actuates 
many individuals, and even large communities! 


THE 


* See Robertſon's Hiſtory of Charles V. 
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THE PEDLAR AND unis ASS. 


T was noon day, and the ſun ſhone intenſely 
bright, when a pedlar, driving his aſs laden with 
the choiceſt Burſlem ware, ſtopped upon Delamere 
foreſt, to taſte ſome refreſhment. - He fat down up- 
on the turf, and after conſuming the proviſions in 
bis ſatchel, emptied his dram bottle, and then com- 
poſed himſelf to fleep. But the aſs, who had tra- 
velled many a weariſome mile without taſting a 
morſel of food, remained muzzled by his ſide, wiſt- 
fully viewing the bloſſoms of furze, which grew in 
great abundance around them. Fatigue and heat, 
however, overpowered the ſenſations of hunger, and 
-drowſineſs ſtole upon him. He kneeled down, and 
doubling his legs under him, reſted upon his belly 
in ſuch a poſition, that each ot the panniers, which 
he carried, touched the ground, and was ſecurely 
ſupported by it. But his flumbers were of ſhort 
duration. An angry hornet, whoſe neſt had been 
that morning deſtroyed, perched upon his back, and 
ſtung him to the quick. Rouſed by the ſmart, he 
ſuddenly ſprung up, and by this violent motion pro- 

duced a loud jarring of the earthen ware. The ped- 
lar awaked in conſternation ; and ſnatching his 
whip, began to laſh the aſs with mercileſs fury. 
The poor beaſt fled from his ſtripes, and was heard 
of 
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of no more; the panniers were thrown off; and the 
Burflem ware was entirely demoliſhed. Thus did 
inhumanity, lazineſs, and paſſion, meet with deſerv- 
ed puniſhment. Had the pedlar remembered the 
craving hunger of the aſs, when he gratified his 
own ; or had he purſued with diligence his jour- 
ney, after finiſhing his repaſt, no part of theſe mis. 
fortunes would have befallen him: And his loſs 
might have been inconſiderable, it unjuſt ſeverity 


and raſh reſentment had not compleated his ru- 


in. 


* 


THE BEES, 


DUTCH merchant; who was ſettled at Bata 
via, procured a hive of young bees from Po- 
land, that he might multiply the breed of this in- 
duſtrious inſet, and regale himſelf with honey, 
prepared under his own inſpectioa. The bees were 
ſtationed in a delightful garden, of large extent, and 
furniſhed with the richeſt profuſion of fragrant herbs 
and flowers. Plenty ſoon corrupted their diſpoſi- 
tion to labour; and the ſtock of honey which they 
collected, 
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collected, during the firſt months of their ſettle- 
ment, was of little value. The expected winter 
did not enſue ; and as they continued to enjoy a- 
bundance in this happy climate, they became im- 
provident of futurity, and were no longer at the 
pains to ſtore their cells with that food, which boun- 
tiful nature at all ſeaſons provided for them. Thus 
unfavourable was exceſſive abundance to the admir- 
ed virtues of the bee. And no leſs injurious to ma- 
ny a well-formed youth is that affluence, which hath 
been heaped together by parental toil, to gratify pa- 
rental ambition; but which ſerves either to nou- 
riſh ſloth, by ſuperſeding the neceſſity of applica- 
tion; or to promote diſſipation, riot, and profliga- 
cy, by giving a falſe direction to activity. 
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AN EP1ITAP K. 


T © | 
THE MEMORY 1 
OF 
SYLVIA; 


A CHEARFUL COMPANION; 
FAITHFUL ERIEND; 
AND 
TRUE PHILOSOPHER; 
IF SUBMISSION To Gop, 
BENEVOLENCE TO MAN, 
” AND 
STRICT CONFORMITY TO NATURE, 
WITH UNAFFECTED INDIFFERENCE 
TO 
PROFIT, POWER, OR FAME, 
BE GENUINE PHILOSOPHY, 
SHE 
MINGLED IN ALL COMPANIES, 
YET PRESERVED - 
ER NATIVE SIMPLICITY OF MANNERS; 


AND WAS CARESSED BY THE PROFLIGATE, 


WHILST SHE REPROVED THEIR 
VICES 


BY HER GOOD EXAMPLE, 
| HER 
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HER -RELIGION 
WAS UNTAINTED WITH BIGOTRY, 
ALTHOUGH SHE DOUBTED OF NO 
ARTICLE OF FAITH: 
AND 
SHE STEADILY MAINTAINED 
PASSIVE OBEDIENCE AND NON-RESISTANCE, 
7 WITHOUT BECOMING 
A PARTIZAN IN POLITICS. 


SPOTLESS AS A SAINT 
SHE _ LIVED; 
AND DIED A 
© MARTYR, 


THis MONUMENT 
' BLAZONS NO FEIGNED VIRTUES OF THE 
DEAD, 
TO FLATTER THE VANITY OF THE 
; LIVING; 
FOR IT IS ERECTLD, NOT TO 
A WOMAN, 
BUT 
A $PANIEL.* 


* 


Art thou oflended, gentle reader, at this tribute 
to the memory of a faithful dog? Viſit the gar- 
dens at Stowe ; and peruſe the lines inſcribed by 
Cobham to Signior Fido, his Italian greyhound 


| T Or 
2 See an account of this ſpanie], Part, 1, p. 154. 
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Or if claſſic authority influence thy taſte, turn te 
the page of Plutarch, and read the following narra- 
tion! © When the Athenians, during the war in 
Which they were engaged againſt the Perſians, 
« were conſtrained to abandon their city and re- 
* tire to the iſland of Salamis, Xanthippus, the fa- 
« ther of Pericles, embarked with the reſt of his 
« countrymen. His faithful dog, having been left 
* behind, ſwam after the ſhip till he reached the 
„ ſhore; where the poor creature was no ſooner 
„landed, than he threw himſelf down, exhauſted 
« with fatigue, and expired at his maſter's feet. 
+ Xanthippus buried him on the ſpot; and, as a 
** grateful memorial of his fidelity, erefted a mo- 
nument over his grave, which remains to this day, 
and is known by the name of Cynoſſema, or the 
'* dog's {epulchre,” 
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MATERNAL CLAIMS TO DUTY; 


PARAPHRASED FROM XENOPHON. 


FF has been the maxim of ſome of the paſhonate 
. admirets of antiquity, that all novelty is but ob- 
„ livion.” And though this obfervation is only to 
be admitted within certain reſtriftions, it has ſuffici- 
ent foundation to incite our diligent inquiries into 
the records of ancient literature. As time ſtamps 
additional value on whatever is uſeful and impor- 
tant, the treaſures which we diſcover in the rich 
mines of Greece and Rome, will appear to us of 
more intrinfic worth, than thoſe which modern pe- 
riods have opened to our view. It may therefore 
be more wiſe in me, than in the pedant of old, to 
purchaſe the lamp of Socrates; and by borrow- 
ing his light, and enlarging upon his precepts, 
become a philoſopher and teacher of morali- 
ty, 


Lamprocles, the eldeſt ſon of Socrates, fell into 
a violent paſſion with his mother, Socrates was a 
wirneſs to this ſhameful miſbehaviour, and attempt- 
od the correttion of it-in the following gentle and 

T2: rational 
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rational manner. Come hither, ſon,” ſaid he, 


have you never heard of men who are called un- 


'* gratetul?” “ Yes, frequently,” anſwered the 
vouth. And what is ingratitude,” demanded So- 
crates? It is to receive a kindneſs,” ſaid Lam- 
procles, © without making a proper return, when 
there is a favourably opportunity Ingrati- 


tude is a ſpecies of injuſtice, therefore,” ſaid So- 


crates. I ſhould think ſo,“ anſwered Lampro- 
cles. If then,” purſued Socrates, * ingrati- 
* tude be injuſtice, does it not follow, that the degree 
* of it muſt be proportionate to the magnitude of 
the favours which have been received?“ Lam- 
pracles admitted the inference ; and Socrates thus 
pur ſued his interrogations, . Can there ſubſiſt 
higher obligations than thoſe, which children oe 
* to their parents; from whom life is derived and 
+ {upported, and by whoſe good offices, it is render- 
* ed honourable, uſeful, and happy?” I ack- 
* nowledge the truth of what you ſay,” replied 
Lamprocles; “ but who could ſuffer, without re- 
„ ſentment, the ill humours of ſuch a mother, as 1 
« have ?” What ſtrange thing has ſhe done to 
* you?” ſaid Socrates. © She has a tongue, re- 
plied Lamprocles, that no mortal can bear,” 
„% How much more,” ſaid Socrates, ** has ſhe en- 
„ dured from your wrangling, fretfulneſs, and in- 
„ cefſant cries in the period of infancy? What 
« anxiety has ſhe ſuffered from the levities, capri- 
% ciouſneſs, and follies of your childhood and youth? 
% What affliction has ſhe felt, what toil and watch- 
« ing has the ſuſtained, in your illneſſes? Theſe, 
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« and various other powerful motives to filial duty 
and gratitude, have been recogniſed by the legi- 
« ſlators of our republic. For it any one be diſre- 
« ſpettful to his parents, he is not permitted to en- 
joy any poſt of truſt or honour. It is believed, 
that a ſacrifice, offered by an impious hand, can 
neither be acceptable to the gods, nor profitable 
* to the ſtate: And that an undutitul fon cannot 
be capable of performing any great action, or of 
* executing diſtributive juſtice, with impartiality. 
Similar marks of diſgrace are hkewiſe ordaiged 
for thoſe, who, after the death of their parents, 
* neglett their funeral rites. This circumſtance is 
particularly inquired into, when the characters of 
* thoſe are examined, who are the candidates for 
public othces ; Therefore, my ſon, if you be wiſe, 
„you wall pray to the gods to pardon the offences, 
committed againſt your mother. Let no one dif. 
cover the contempt, with which you have treat- 
* ed her; for the world will condemn, and abandon 
you for ſuch behaviour. And if it be even ſuſ- 
* pefted, that you repay with ingratitude the good 
* offices of your parents, you will inevitably fore- 
* go the kindneſſes of others ; becauſe no man will 
* ſuppoſe, that you have a heart to requite either 
* his favours or his friendſhip.” 
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FRATERNAL AFFECTION * 


PARAPHRASED FROM XENOPHON. 


- 


WO brothers, named Chærephon and Chare- 
crates, had quarrelled with each other, when 
Socrates, being acquainted with them, was ſoli- 
citous to reſtore their amity. Meeting, therefore, 
with Cherecrates, he thus accoſted him. * Is not 
* friendſhip the ſweeteſt ſolace in adverſity, and the 
« greateſt enhancement of the bleſſings ot proſperi- 
„ty?“ *© Certainly it is, replied Chzrecrates ; 
* becauſe our ſorrows are diminiſhed, and our joys 
* increaſed by ſympathetic participation.” © A- 
+ mongſt whom, then, muſt we look for a friend?“ 
ſaid Socrates. ** Would you ſearch amongſt ſtran- 
gers? They cannot be intereſted about you: A- 
* mongſt your rivals? They have an intereſtin 
* oppoſition to yours: Amonglit thoſe, who are 
„much older or younger than yourſelf? Their 
feelings and purſuits ill be widely different from 
„yours. Are there not, then, ſome circumſtances 
« farourable, and others eſſential to the conſtituti- 


« on of friendſhip?” * Undoubtedly there are,” 


anſwered Chærecrates. May we not enume-. 
rate,“ continued Socrates, © amongſt the circum- 


ſtances 
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« ſtances favourable, to friendſhip, long acquaint- 
* ance, common connettions, ſimilitude of age, and 
union of intereſt? I acknowledge“ ſaid Chæ- 
recrates, the powerful influence of theſe cir- 
* cumftances: But they may ſubſiſt, and yet o- 
* thers be wanting, that are eſſential to mutual ami. 
„ty. And what,” ſaid Socrates, © are thoſe eſſen- 
„ tials, which are wanting, in Charephon ? He 
has forfeited my eſteem and attachment,” anſwer. 
ed Chærecrates. And has he alſo forfeited the 
„ eſteem and attachment of the reſt of mankind ?” 
continued Socrates. * Is he devoid of benevo- 
« lence, generoſity, gratitude, and other ſocial af. 
«* fections? The gods forbid !” cried Cherecrates, 
* that I ſhould lay ſach a heavy charge upon him ! 
His conduct to others, I believe, is irreproacha- 
« ble; and it wounds me the more, that he ſhould ſin 
gle me out as the object of his unkindneſs. Suppoſe 
you have a very valuable horſe, reſumed Socra- 
tes, ** gentle under the treatment of others, but un- 
« governable, when you attempt to uſe him; would 

you not endeavour, by all means, to conciliate his 
« affetion, and to treat him in the way moſt likely 
to render him tractable? Or if you have a dog. 
„highly prized for his fidelity, watchfulneſs, and 
« care of your flocks, who is fond of your ſhep- 
« herds, and playful with them, and yet ſnarls when- 
ever you come in his way; would you attempt 
to cure him of this fault by angry looks, or words, 
« or any other marks of reſentment? You would 
« ſurely purſue an oppoſite courſe with him. And 
« js not the friendſhip of a brother of far moreworth, 
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than the ſervices of a horſe, or the attachment of 
* dog? Why then do you delay to put in prac- 
* uce thoſe means, which may reconcile you to 
* Charephon?” “ Acquamt me with thoſe means,” 
anſwered Chærecrates, tor I am a ſtranger to 
* them,” * Anſwer me a few quettions,” ſaid So- 
crates. * It you defire, that one of your neigh- 
„ bours ſhould invite you to his featt, when he of. 
fers a facritice, what courſe would you take ?—1 
« would firſt invite him to mine. And how would 
* you induce him to take the charge of your affairs, 
„hen you are on a journey ?—1 ſhould be for- 
* ward to do the ſame good office to him, in his ab- 
«* ſence. If you be ſolicitous to remove a preju- 
dice, which he may have conceived againſt you, 
„ how would you then behave towards him ?—1 
* ſhould endeavour to convince him, by my looks, 
* words, and actions, that ſuch prejudice was ill 
«* founded. —And if he appeared inclined to recon. 
* cthation, would you reproach him wich the injuſ- 
4 tice he had done you? —“ No,” anſwered Cha. 
recrates, I would repeat no grievances.” © Go,” 
ſaid Socrates, © and purſue that condut towards 
r brother, which you would practiſe to a 
* neighbour. His friendſhip is of ineſtimable worth; 
and nothing is more delightful to the gods, than 
* for brethren to dwell together in unity. | 


IMMODERATE 
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IMMODERATE © STUDY. . 


OPHRON had paſſed the day, in very intenſe 
application to his favourite ſtudy, The ſhades : 
of the evening inſenſibly ſtole upon him. He call- | 
ed for his lamp, and ſupplied it with an extraordi- 

nary quantity of oil, that it might burn till midnight. 
The flame was languid, and glimmering—He added 
more oil—lt yielded a ſtill fainter light. Again he 
repleniſhed the lamp—The flame became dimmer— 
He cloled his book; and was ſoon lett in total dark- 


neſs. 


Ah! ſtudious youth, uſe not with ſuch profuſion 
the ſacred oil of learning ! Thus laviſhly applied, it 
will extinguiſh, not brighten the intellectual by 


that burns within thee. 


THE CANARY BIRD AND RED'LINNET, 


NE fine evening, in the month of May, a cana- 

ry bird was carried into the garden at Hart- 
Hill. The cage was ſuſpended by the branch of a 
cherry tree, the bloſſoms and leaves of which over- 
ſpread the top of it, furniſhing at once a delightful 
ſhade and luxurious repaſt. I ſat down near it, on 

a bank 
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- a bank of turf, and was highly pleaſed to obſerve 


how much the little creature ſeemed to enjoy his 
new ſituation, After fluttering his wings, hopping 
about, and pecking the bloſſoms which preſented 
themſelves through the wires of the cage, he at 
length fixed himſelf upon his perch, and began the 
moſt melodious ſong I ever heard. His notes were 
ſo tunetul, diſtin, and various, that he ſoon filenc- 
ed the muſic of a neighbouring ſhubbery ; and drew 
ſeveral birds into the cherry tree. The ſong of the 
canary was now interrupted by a+ loud chirping, 
which proceeded, as I could clearly diſcern through 
the leaves of the tree, from a red linnet perched oa 
a twig, almoſt cloſe to the cage. When the linnet 
ceaſed, the canary bird ſeemed to reply by chirping 
in a ſimilar manner, but with more {weetneſs and 
compoſure. Imagination ſoon made me acquaint- 
ed with this new language; and I ſuppoled the fol. 
lowing dialogue to have been carried on between 
them. 


LinNET. Silly bird { what cauſe haſt thou to 
raiſe ſuch chearful and exulting notes? Compare 
with ours thy wretched ſituation. And when thou 
vieweſt the bleflings that we poſſeſs, ſhew at leaſt 
ſome ſhare of wiſdom and ſenſibility, by lamenting 


thy 4ncapacity of attaining them. To rejoice in ca- 


lamity is, ſurely, the height of folly. 


Canary BIO. Your reproofs are cruel and 
unjuſt, It is over the comforts, and not the evils 
of my fituation, that I rejoice. When I ſee you 
, roving 
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roving at large, I feel the loſs of liberty ; and as 1 
hop from one ſide of my priſon to another, I often 
expand my wings, conſcious of powers which I am 
reſtrained from exerciſing. Nor am I indifferent 
to thoſe ſocial pleaſures, of which, though ſome- 
times a witneſs, I am never a partaker. But why 
ſhould I repine that, in theſe reſpetts, you are more 
happy than myſelf? As reaſonably might you com- 
plain that partial Heaven has conferred advantages 
on me, which are denied to you. For in that ſea- 
ſon when you are expoſed to hardſhip, famine, and 
danger, I am fed with a liberal hand ; ſheltered 
from the winter's cold; and protected from the fow- 
ler, and every animal of prey, Allow me then, with- 
out reproach, to expreſs my thankfulneſs to God 
in ſongs of praiſe ; to bear my lot with chearful 
reſignation ; and even to rejoice in that good, 

which, though withholden from me, is beſtowed * 
on others of the feathered race. 


Impreſſed with theſe ideas, I aroſe from my ſeat, 
and retired to my chamber, pondering the leſſon of 
benevolence, gratitude, and contentment, which I 
had heard. My window commanded a view of a rich 
and extenſive plain, bounded by lofty mountains. 
The ſun particularly illumined a craggy chff, the 
ſummit and ſides of which were covered with pine 
trees. Fancy was on the wing, and inſtantly tranſ- 
ported me to the ſtriking ſcexe. I conceived it to 
be the reſidence of Theophilus ; and as I entered 
the favourite grove of the pious philoſopher, his e- 
vening meditations thus ſaluted my intelle&ual ear. 


—* Teach 


ws  WORAL TAKES 


—* Teach me to love Thee, and thy divine admini- 
* ſtration ! to regard the univerſe nfelt as my true 
and genuine country ; not that little caſual ſpot 
„here I firſt drew vital air. Teach me to regard 
„ myſelf but as a part of this great whole; a part 


« which for its welfare I am as patiently to reſign, 
« as I reſign a ſingle limb for the welfare of my 


«* whole body. Let my life be a continued ſcene of 
* acquieſcence, and of gratitude ; of gratitude for 
4 what I enjoy, of acquieſence in what I ſuffer ; as 
both can only be referable to that order of events, 
*« which cannot but be beſt, as being by thee ap- 
proved and choſen. 


* Inaſmuch as futurity is hidden from my fight, 
] can have no other rule of choice, by which to 
* govern my conduct, than what ſeems conſonant 
* to the welfare of my own particular nature. If it 
appear not contrary to duty and moral office (and 
how ſhould I judge but from what appears ?) thou 
* canſt not but forgive me, if I prefer h. alth to 
** acknels ; the ſafety of life and limb, to maiming 
or to death. But did I know that theſe incidents, 
or any were appointed me, in that order of events, 
by which thou preſerveſt and adorneſt the Whole; 
it then becomes my duty to meet them with mag- 
* nanimity; to co-operate with chearfulneſs in what 
thou ordaineſt ; that ſo I may know no other will 
chan thine alone; and that the harmony of my 
particular mind with thy univerſal, may be ſteady 
and uninterrupted through the period of my ex- 
« iſtence 


«Yet 
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Vet ſince to attain this height, this tranſcen- 
dent height, is but barely poſhble, if poſſible, to 
the moſt perfect humanity ; regard what within 
me is congenial to Thee; raiſe me above myſelf, 
** and warm me into enthuſiaſm. But let my en- 
thuſiaſm be fuch as befits a citizen of thy polity ; 
* liberal, gentle, rational, and humane—not ſuch as 
to debaſe me into a poor and wretched flave, as 


« if thou wert my tyrant, not my father; much leſs 


ſuch as to transform me into a ſavage beaſt ofprey; 
* ſullen, gloomy, dark, and fierce; prone to perſe- 
cute, to ravage, and deſtroy; as if the luft of maſ- 
* ſacre could be grateful to thy goodneſs. Permit 
* me rather madly to avow villainy in thy defiance, 
than impiouſly to aſſert it under colour of thy fer. 
„vice. Turn my mind's eye from every idea of 
* this character; from the ſervile, abjeR, horrid, 
and ghaſtly, to the generous, lovely, fair, and god- 
« like. 3 


6 Here jet me dwell be here my ſtudy and de- 
* light. So ſhall I be enabled, in the ſilent mirrour 


«of contemplation, to behold thoſe forms which arg 
„hidden to human -eyes—that auimating wiſdom 


vhich pervades and rules the whole; that law ir- 


n reſiſlible, immutable, ſupreme, xhich leads the will- 
ing. and compels the averſe, to co-· ope tate in their 
ſtation to the general welfare; that magic divine 
* which, by an efficacy paſt comprehenſion, can 
* transform every appearance, the moſt hideous, in- 
to beauty, and exhibit all things fair and good to 
Thee, Eſſence Increate, who art of purer eyes than 
eder to behold iniquity, __ wer en 
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Betheſe my morning. theſe my evening meditati- 
* ons—with theſe may. my mind be unchangeably 
** tinged— that loving Thee, with a love woſt dif- 
« intereſted and ſincere; enamoured of thy polity, 
and thy divine adminiſtration ; welcoming every 
event with chearfulneſs and mpagnanimuy, as be- 
ing beſt upon the whole, becauſe ordained of Thee: 
propoſing nothing to myſelf, but with a reſerve 
« that Thou permiueſt; acquieſcing in every ob- 
« ſtruction, as ultimately referable to thy providence 
„in a word, that working this conduct, by due 
« exerciſe, into pertett habit, I may never murmur, 
never repine; never miſs what I would obtain, 
„ nor fall into that which 1 would avoid; but be 
« happy with that tranſcendent happineſs, of u hich 
no one can deprive me; and bleſt with that di- 
„ vine liberty, w ich no tyrant can annoy. * 


— — ——ninOeů — 


AN. ENDS RLLMANG:.: 


OOK 3 at this glaſs, and mark tbe va- 
riety of images which it exhibiis? Vou will 

ſee in it the haughty and inſolent courtier, awed in- 
to gentleneſs hy the preſence of he tyrant, whom 
he ſerves: And the tyrant, diſturbed by ſuſpicion, 
fear and anxiety, whilſt he receives with {miles the 
incenſe of flattery, e in his ſplendour and 


power: 
NP! aragraphs marked by WEL” commas, have 


, with-a few variations, | from * Harris's Dias 
Jogue concermng Happinefs, 
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power: The envious man tortured at the heart, yet 


expreſſing outward ſigns of pleaſure, when the me- 
rits of his rival are extolled: The well-educated 
youth, who has been ſeduced by vicious companions, 
inwardly appalled during the hours of riot and jol- 
lity : The idle lounger, ſeemingly at eaſe, but real- 
ly fretful, diſcontented, and unhappy. 


Lou are jocular, ſaid Alexis. I ſee nothing but 
a glaſs tumbler, containg about two parts of water 
and one of oil, ſuſpended by a cord, and ſwung 
backwards and forwards by your hand. The oil ap- 
pears per ſectly ſmooth and undiſturbed, whilſt the 
water below is in violent agitation. 


And dv you not perceive, anſwered Euphronius, 
2 ſtriking analogy between this internal ſtorm but 
ſuperficial calm, and the ſeveral charafters which 1 
bave enumerated ? I will diverſify the alluſion, 
and vary the experiment by pouring out the oil, and 
ſupplying is place with water. The fluid, you ob- 
ſerve, now remains tranquil throughout, although 
the ſame motion is given to the veſſel as before.“ 
Thus compoſure of mind may be preſerved amidſt 
the agitations and tumults of life, if we cheriſh no 
paſhons, that, like oil and water, are diſcordant to 
each. other.—Alexis acknowledged the propriety of 
theſe moral analogies ; but expreſſed his ſurpriſe 


and perplexity at the appearances from which they 
were deduced. He was deſired to confider them 


| attentively and to exerciſe his genius in the ſolution 


of them. 
U-2 * THE 


See Dr. Franklin's Experiments and Obeſervations on 
4 Electricity. 0 
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+ ſolid happineſs we prize, 
Within our breaſt this jewel lies, 
And they are fools whO roam 
Of reſt was Noah's dove bereft, 
When, with impatient wing, ſhe left 
That ſaſe retreat, the ark: 
Giving her vain excurſion o'er, 
The diſappointed bird once more 
Tony d the ſacred bark.“ 


Sophronia, hob FRETS tenderneſs was debt 
ed by a ſolid judgment and well-cultivated under- 
ſtanding, had been repeating theſe lines to her ſon, 
and urging the difficulties, temptations, and dangers 
which avait the inexperienced youth, when he too 
forwardly launches into the buſy world, They were 
enjoying an evening's walk-; and the path which 
they purſued terminated in a beautiful pond, ſupph- 
ed with water by a murmuring rill, that for à While 
ſeemed to loſe its current; but paſſing onwards 
flowed, through a concealed grate, into a neighbour- 
ing brook. Having reached the margin of the pond, 
they ſtopped to gaze at the ſportive fiſhes, gliding 
in all directions, with graceful eaſe, through the 
yielding element. But à large tench was obſerved' 
to remain in one unvaried pofition, as if ſtupiſied 
with pain, or overwhelmed with forrow. Were 
fiſhes capable of refleftion, I ſhould preſume, ſaid 
Sophroma, that the tench we are looking at is mourn- 
| 1"g the folly and calamities of her offspring. Laſt 
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week, a ſudden and unuſual ſwell of the brook raiſ- 
ed the water of this pond above us level; and three 
young tench eagerly took the opportunity of eſcap- 
ing over the grate; and quitted with joy the confine- 
ment, to which: they had ſubmitted for ſome time 
with impatience and diſcontent. They ſwam down 
the ſtream, exulting in their liberty; and were juſt 
entering a ſpacious mill pool, which promiſed every 
gratification to their boundlefs wiſhes when a rave- 
nous pike ſeized upon the foremoſt, and terrified 
the others with the apprehenſion of dangers before 
unknown. The ſhallows of the pool where now 
ſought, for ſecurity ; but the flood having damaged 
the dike, the water rapidly diſcharged itſelf. One 
of the remaining tench was left in a hollow, to die 
a painful and lingering death; the other impelled 
by bunger, ſwallowed a bait, and became the prey of 
a fiſherman. Thus periſhed theſe unfortunate ro- 
vers; affording us à leſſon of inſtruttion, concluded 
ed Sophronia, which it cannot be neceſſary either 
to explain or to apply. 


— — 
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THE HISTORIAN AND THE PAINTER. 


HAT unpleaſing face is this? ſaid an hiſtorian 
to a painter, as he was viewing the exhibi- 
tion of his pictures. It is the portrait, anſwered the 
artiſt, of a man whom I ſecretly deſpiſe ; and I have 
purpolely rendered it harſh and diſagreeable.—— 
What a liberal and: noble countenance, continued 
the learnded ſpectator, does the picture before me 
1770 So looks the original, replied the painter; 
and 1 have the honour to call him my friend and 
patron.— May I not preſume, then, that the Venus, 
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on the right hand, is the likeneſs of your miſtreſs? 


I contels it, ſaid the artiſt with a bluſh, But if pal- 
ſion and prejudice ſometimes guide my pencil, how 
much more frequently do they direct your pen? 1 de- 
lineate chiefly for the eye; you tor the underſtanding 
and the heart. To deceive, therefore, may be vental 
in the painter, but is criminal in the hiſtorian." The 
art of falſe colouring, however, is not peculiar ether 
to you or to me. It is prattiſed by all mankind; 
both in their judgments of themſelves and of others. 
Selt-love ſtrongly incites to draw a flattering-pic- 
ture; political and religious prejudices, though leſs 
forcible, are not leſs certain in their influence; and 
envy, rivalſhip, and hatred offer to our pencil only 


dark and diſguſting teints. 0 


All is infected that th' infected ſpy. l 
As all looks yellow to to the jaundic d eye 
———— —  — —ñĩ U—ͤ—¼ gel | — 


THE RATTLE SNAKE. 


\ N European youth, ſauntering through a wood 


in Virginia, heedleſs where he trod, ſuddenly 
heard a harſh rattling noiſe, which ſilenced the warb- 
ling of the nightingales, and ſeemed to ſtrike terror 
into every object around him. He looked forward, 
and beheld, acroſs the path which ke purſued, a large 
ſmake, with the head ereR, the body coiled, and the 
tail, from which the ſound proceeded, in continual 
agitation. Alarmed with the danger that awaited 


| him, he haſtened back to Williamſburgh ; and was 


eager both to recount his adventure, and to give 


© utterance to the refleftions which it had ſuggeſted. 


How wiſe, ſaid he, are the proviſions of the Au- 


thor 
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thor of nature, to guard his favourite, man, from 


whatever may prove noxious or deſtruftive to him? 


The lion roars when he iſſues from his den; the 
wolf howls in his nocturnal excurſions ;- and the 
dreadful ſerpent, from which Ieſcaped this morning, 
ſhakes his rattle, as he crawls along, to warn us of 
the danger that approaches, 


Ceaſe, young man, replied a venerable ſage, to 
accuſe Providence of partiality ;. nor. abuſe the wiſ- 
dom of God, by applauſes which are founded only 
on pride and ignorance! The animals you have 
mentioned, inhabit many a deſert, where no human 
footſtep can be traced : How then ſhould their in- 
ſtints or exertions have any reference to the ſecu- 
rity of man! The lions roar, and the wolyes hol to 
rouſe the beaſts from their ſecret hiding places: For 
without ſuch diſcovery of their prey, of what avail. 


would be their ſtreagih or ſwiſtneſs ? 


The ſnake you ſaw, produces no ſound with the 
tail, in the ordinary motions of his body; and had 
not.a childiſh fear prevented, you might have been 
a. witneſs to the uſe which he makes of his rattle: 
That reptile feeds chiefly on ſquirrets and birds, 
which he cannot catch, without ſome artifice to 
bring them within his reach. He therefore creeps 


near the tree, on whoſe branches he perceives them; 


and fuddenly ſhaking his rattle; fo affrights the poor 
creatures, on which he fixes his piereing eyes, that 
they have no power to eſcape : And they leap 


from bough to bough, till, overcome with terror 


and fatigue, they fall to the e and are e devour- 
ed by their ravenous enemy. 


» See Mead i 
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AN EXPERIMENT. 


e young beech trees, planted at the ſame 
time, in the fame foil, at a ſmall diſtance from 
each other, and equally healthy, were pitched upon 
as the ſubjefts of the following experiment. They 
were accurately meaſured ; and as ſoon as the buds 
began to ſwell in the ſpring, the whole trunk of one 
of them was cleanſed of its moſs and dirt by means 
- of a bruſh and ſoft water. Afterwards it was waſhed 
with a wet flannel, twice or thrice every week, till 
about the middle of ſummer. In autumn, when the 
annual growth was ſuppoſed to be compleated, the 
beeches were again meaſured ; and the increaſe of 
the tree, which had been waſhed, was found to ex- 
ceed that of the other nearly in the proportion uf 
two to one.“ | 

Had you ſeen the commencement of this experi- 
ment, Alexis, you would probably have ſmiled -at 
the nicety of the gardener, and thought his labour 
miſapplied, But the conclufien of it will give you 
different ideas; and perhaps convince you, by the 
obvious analogy, that cleanlineſs and frequent waſh. 
ing promote the health, vigour, and growth of the 
body. It may ſatisfy you alſo, that various minute 
attentions, in the conduct of your education, which 
at preſent may ſeem to be ſuperfluous and ukſome, 
are ol real importance, by removing thoſe cauſes, 
which would retard your progreſs towards' manly 
frength 


» See Dr. Hales's Statical Eſſays; Mr. Evelyn's Silva; 
and the Philoſophical Tranſaftons, Vel. LXVII. 
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ſtrength and mental excellence. For every habit 
of aukwardneſs impairs ſome uſetul power of action: 
and as the moſs preys on the nutritious juices of the 
beech, ſo falſe opinions and principles deſpoil the 
mind of a correſpondent portion of Pn 
_ and virtue, 


. * o 
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TRUE ELEVATION OF MIND DISPLAYED IN, 
CONDESCENSLION AND HUMANITY. 


IR Philip Sydney was one of he brighteſt orna- 
ments of Qeen Elizabeth's court. In early 

youth he diſcovered the ſtrongeſt marks of genius 
1 underſtanding. Sir Fulk Greville, Lord Brook, 
who was his intimate friend, and who has. written 
an account of his life, ſays, Though I lived wuh 
him, and knew him from a child, yet I never knew 
© him other than a man; with ſuch Readineſs. of 
mind, lovely and familiar gravity, as carried grace 
6 and reverence above greater years. His talk was 
ever of 1 and his very 0 lende to 
* en his mind. | 


8 


* bh. 


He was an in ſupporter of the cauſe of liberty, 
in the Low Countries, where he had a command, 
under his uncle, the Earl of Leiceſter, general of the 
Engliſh forces employed againſt the tyrant Philip II. 
of Spain. In the battle near Zut; hen, he 2228 
the moſt undaunted and — ing courage. 
had two horſes killed under him; and whilſt mount- 
| ing a.thicd was wounded by a muſket-ſhot out of 
72; . \ the , 


o 
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the trenches, which broke the bone of his thigh. 


He returned about a mile and a balf, on horſeback, 
to the camp; and being faint with the loſs of blood, 
and probably parched with thirſt, through the heat 
of the weather, he called for drink. It was preſent · 


y brought to him; but as he was putting the veſſel 


to his mouth, a poor wounded ſoldier, who happen- 
ed to be carried by him at tharinftanr, looked up to 
it with wiſhful eyes. The gallant and generous Syd- 
ney took the bottle from 2 mouth, ſuſt when he 
was going to drink, and delivered it 4 the foldier, 
ſaying, Thy necefity is yet greater than mine. Sir 
Philip was conveyed to Arnheim, and attended by 
the principal ſurgeons of the eamp. During ſixteen 
days, great hopes were entertained of his recovery; 


bur the balf not being extraſted, and « iortification 
enfaing; he 
molt piety 


himſelf for death with the ur- 
and fortitude; and expired on the ry 
ot Oltober, +586, in the thirry-ſecond year of his 
age. He is ſaid to have taken leave of his brother 
in theſe affecting terms: Love my memory; che. 

© riſh my friends; their fidelity te me may aſſure 
* you that they are honeſt, But above all, govern 
your will and affections, by the wilt and ond of 


« your Creator; in me beholding the end of this * 
©. werls, with alt her vanities,”* - \ 


SPECY LATION 


© See the Beicih Biography, Vol. vn. article Sydney» | 
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SPECULATION AND PRACTICE. 11, 


CERTAIN aſtronomer was contemplating 


the extent of her ſeas, the height of her moun- 
* tains, and the number of habitable territories 
* which ſhe contains. Let him ſpy what he pleaſes, 
* ſaid a clown to his companion; he is not nearer 
* to the moon than we are“ r 


Shall the ſame obſervation be made of you, A. 


lexis ? Do you ſurpaſs: others in learning, and yet 


in goodneſs remain upon a level with the uninſtrutt. 
ed vulgar ? Have you ſo long gazed at the temple 


of virtue, without advancing one ſtep towards it ? 


Are you ſmitten with moral beauty, yet regardleſs 
of its attainment? Are you a philoſopher in theo- 
ry, but a novice in practice ? The partiality of a 
father inclines me to hope, that the reverſe js true. 
I flatter myſelf, that by having learned to think, you 
will be qualified to act; and that the reftitude of 
your conduct will be adequate to your improve- 
ments in knowledge. May that wiſdom, which is 
juſtified in her works, be your guide through life! 


And may you enjoy all the felicity which flows from 


a cultivated underſtanding, well-regulated affeftions, 
extenſive benevolence, and amiable manners! In 


* 


theſe 


+ Harris on Happineſs, 
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theſe conſiſt that ſovereign good, which ancient ſages 
ſo much extol; which reaſon recommends, religion 
authoriſes, and God approves. - : |. 
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